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How time flies—and here it is fly time again. 





THE reason they can’t form a third party right now is 
that there are not enough people mad at the same thing. 


SQUARE dinner plates are the newest thing in tableware, 
but more people are interested in the return of square meals. 


WELL, anyway, that submarine expedition to the north 
pole may discover the bottom of the depression. 


REFORMED MOVIES 

ILL HAYS in his annual report says the public is 

tired of hard-boiled realism in movies and that this 
post-jazz age wants “Clean, high-purposed entertainment.”’ 
Possibly that is what the people want, but they are getting 
something quite different. An awful lot of raw stuff is 
now being flashed on the screen for our entertainment and 
uplift. Never before were there so many bathroom 
scenes and such a lavish display of cuticle, both feminine 
and masculine, as of late. Boozing and brandishing of guns, 
condemned by Mr. Hays some time ago, are commoner 
than ever, and even decent pictures are given suggestive 
titles. ‘The public is beginning to believe that Mr. Hays’s 
job is merely to try to placate decent people after they have 
been offended by the movies. 


An Ohio paper has launched a “Bill Paying Week.” 
What we really need is a ‘“Get-something-to-Pay-Them- 
With Week.” 


A DISGUSTING SUCCESS 

INO PECARARO, the spiritualist medium who con- 

vinced Arthur Conan Doyle, and who was one of the 
outstanding stars in his popular profession, recently ad- 
mitted that he was only a faker and that he was “sick 
and tired” of the business. “I’ve never seen a ghost and 
don’t believe anyone else ever has,”’ he declared. Then he 
demonstrated how he had been making “‘ghosts” talk, write 
and play musical instruments—the “ghost” always being 
himself. 

The moral in this interesting story seems to be that mere 
success is not sufficient nor satisfying. Unless it carries 
with it self-respect and pride of achievement it may turn 
out to be Dead Sea apples. In the eyes of the world Mr. 
Pecararo was a howling success—famous, wealthy and high- 
placed. But the fact that “the people want to be fooled,” 
and that they are paying millions a year for his kind of 
fooling is not enough to salve his conscience. He is tired 
of pretending to be what he is not. What a beautiful 
example for some of our politicians! 
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EDITORIAL 


BALANCING PRODUCTION 
ERE are two fundamental facts: First, overprody 

tion undermines prices and demoralizes busines. 
second there is now overproduction in practically ev: 
dustry. Farmers were the first big class to overprod 
and to suffer. Then followed miners, manufact 
authors, entertainers, laborers and the rest. As they by 
buried in their own heaped-up products their first c: ; 
to the public to consume more—eat more, wear more. 
spend more, give away more. Their next move was to cal! 
on the government to relieve them in some way—no matter 
how much they objected to government interference in the 
heyday of their growth. But the government can only he|; 
one group at the expense of the rest, and cannot repea! the 
law of supply and demand. “Balance production wit!) de- 
mand,” was the principal theme in the recent mecti: 
the international Taylor Society at Philadelphia. |! 
mists from many countries joined in urging produc: 
quit trying to force the market to take more than it ; 
or wants. If that course were followed—and it is on\ 
simple reason to follow it—we should be relieved of most 
of our economic troubles, and of appeals for government 
help. 


THE thrones of the kings of the underworld seem to be 
doing a bit of tottering, too. 


OUR DOPED GUNMEN 


HE gunmen and their “molls” who almost daily make 
the front’ pages are not really brave. Theirs 
false courage; most of them are “hopped up.” In other 
words, their bravado is due to dope. Under such influence 
a man or a woman is entirely irresponsible. But after the 
effects of drug wear off they are the most cringing, blub- 

bering cowards. The unfortunate phase of it is that ad 
turing young America see only the heroics. The engulfing 
tidal wave of gangster news, fiction and films puts a ‘thrill’ 
into the ugly business that really is not there. While 
about it the Wickersham crime commission could point cut 
this growing evil. With all the facts at hand the members 
probably would not be as divided on this subject as the 
are about some other things. 


IF CERTAIN states’ rights advocates had their way the 
United States would become the Untied States. 


HOW KINGS FEEL 


NE cannot help feeling a little personal sympathy 
a king forced to leave a throne long occupied | 

ancestors. He probably feels that it is a reflection on him 
to fail where his parents succeeded—that is, in keeping 
his seat. But there can be no rational sympathy for the 
feeling that seems to be unanimous among them that ¢! 
have a sort of inherent right to rule a people irrespective 
of the desire of the people themselves. They do not s4) 
much about their “divine right” in this day of enlighter- 
ment, but that is really what they have in mind. T se base 
their family’s prerogatives on something higher than the 
people’s will. It is as if the Old Man of the Sea atter 
having become fixed on the shoulders of Sindbad the Sailor 
had claimed a sort of superior right to remain there. ‘That 
sort of argument is medieval, not to say childish. lf 4 

people have a right to set up a king where there has been 
none before—and no king would dispute that right—the) 
have just as much right to set one down. 
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The Case of the Common People Versus Doctors 


NLY two kinds of 
Q people in America 

get first-class med- 
ical service, the very 
rich and the very poor. The first are 
the only ones who can pay for it; the 
second get it through charity. Another 
popular saying is that a hospital is a 
place where a man either goes in poor 
or comes out poor. 

Medical service in this country has 
become an acute: question, and the 
medical profession is under fire as 
never before. Writers, lecturers, 
publicists, politicians and patients 
have joined in the attack, many physi- 
cians themselves have admitted a rot- 
tenness in Denmark, and it is now 
quite apparent that a revolution is in 
progress and that the near future will 
see a more practical and more equi- 
table system in effect between doctors 
and those requiring the doctors’ care. 
There is a distinct and rapid movement 
away from the individual doctor treat- 
ing and charging as he pleases without 
check or responsibility, to a sort of 
group, or cooperative, service under 
which every sick person may be treat- 
ed, and treated both efficiently and 
fairly. 

Service by our teachers, preachers, 
legislators and judges—by all the other 
professions—is within ready reach of 
all, and every class gets, theoretically, 
at least, equal consideration. But the 
sick man’s chance for fair and efficient 
medical sevice depends almost entirely 
on the character and ability of his 
doctor, of which he is usually in no 
position to judge. Those who draw 
honest and able doctors are lucky. 
The others are very unlucky. There 
is no medical bar before which physi- 
clans may be haled for misdemeanors. 


Let us see what the doctors are 
accused of in the great chorus of com- 
plaint. First may be mentioned their 
unreasonable and unregulated charges. 
A grocer could not very well sell a 
head of cabbage to one man for 10 
cents and to another for $10. The 
doctor is about the only man left who 
can charge according to his victim’s 
ability to pay. In New York recently 
a doctor charged the head of a steel 
manufacturing company $150,000 for 
services extending over nine months— 
and took the matter to court when the 
patient showed impatience. The doc- 
lors justify this peculiar privilege of 
theirs on the ground that they treat 
many without charge—they claim to 
sive $365,000,000 in free services every 
year. It is a sort of Robin Hood system 





High Costs and High-Handed Methods are Charged; 
Revolution in Medical Service System Under Way 


of robbing the rich and giving to the 
poor—but Robin was not allowed 
to continue that system. It leaves too 
much to the whim of the robber. 

There is too much “specialization.” 
Doctors themselves are fighting this. 
Too many young medical graduates, 
anxious to get rich quick, set them- 
selves up as “specialists” and charge 
about 10 times as much as the general 
practitioner. All they need to do is 
to call themselves specialists. There 
is no formality, no preparation re- 
quired—nobody with authority to 
require it. And regular doctors often 
turn surgeons in pretty much the same 
way. It has got to the point that a 
person able to pay is pretty regularly 
passed from one doctor to another. 
The specialist and surgeon largely 
depend on their friends, the general 
practitioners, to send them patients. 
And right there comes in another 
abuse. Fee splitting on a wide scale 
has been charged against the profes- 
sion. One writer told of an experi- 
enced and competent surgeon opening 
an office in a large Middle Western 
city, but when he refused the local 
doctors’ demands for a percentage of 
the fees for patients referred to him 
he simply got no patients. He was 
forced to move. 

This system of feeders to the expen- 
sive high-ups also results in a multi- 
tude of unnecessary operations. Sana- 
torium and hospital records show 
useless appendectomies (removal of 
appendix) ranging from 22 to 50 per 
cent, according to T. Swann Harding, 
editor of scientific publications for the 
Agriculture Department. Some inves- 
tigators told of being sent from doctors 
to surgeons and always being advised 
to have operations—for which they 





MEDICALAUGHS 


A doctor is a man who makes his 
living directing patients to a spe- 
cialist. 


A specialist is a doctor who knows 


more and more about less and less. 
A specialist is a man who can’t 
tell what is wrong with you if you 
haven’t any teeth. 
Nothing will ruin friendship 
quicker than one woman infringing 
on another woman’s symptoms. 


knew there was no need. 
They also found that 
there is no reliable way 
for a sufferer to select 
a good surgeon in a strange city, for 
instance, and that once in the hands 
of an incompetent surgeon “ethics” 
prevented any other surgeon from 
touching him, even to save his life. A 
large share of the sickness of the world 
is preventable, according to Dr. Seale 
Harris of the Gorgas Memorial Insti- 
tute, who declared that a day’s treat- 
ment of disease in its earlier stages is 
worth months of hospital treatment 
later. But preventive medicine is im- 
practicable under the present system, 
which the doctors are fighting to 
preserve. 

What should be done to remedy the 
present inefficient, unfair and costly 
system of medical service? The an- 
swer to that question is being sought 
in the five-year research work by the 
Committee on Costs of Medical Care, 
of which Secretary of Interior Wilbur 
is chairman. One solution, said Dr. 
Wilbur, might be compulsory state 
health insurance, which now obtains 
in 16 foreign countries. The employer, 
employee and general government all 
contribute, as a rule, and every worker 
is assured of attention in time. This 
system has been proposed in 15 state 
legislatures, but while eight states 
have appointed committees to study 
the question none has acted. In 
Sweden, for instance, all medical and 
hospital care is subsidized by the state. 
Cooperative systems of medical care, 
usually under government supervision, 
have grown rapidly of late years in 
Europe. 

Some steps have been taken along 
this line in America. We have, for 
instance, several foundations, like the 
Rockefeller and Carnegie, which spend 
as much as $4,000,000 a year in health 
service, largely educational. Many big 
industrial concerns, schools and other 
organizations have practical health 
services. In the schools of Gary, Ind., 
pupils pay one dollar a year for dental 
care, and for this they get their teeth 
examined, cleaned, straightened, pulled 
or filled, as needed, and completely 
cared for throughout the year. The 
Endicott-Johnson Shoe Corporation 
furnishes medical care to the 60,000 
persons supported by their factory at 
a yearly cost of $52.60 a family. For 
this they carry 28 doctors, nine den- 
tists, 77 nurses, four pharmacists, 
seven laboratory workers and 42 minor 
employees. 
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TOPICAL TOPICS 





BORAH’S SILVER VOICE 
T'« silver question was being 

gradually lulled to sleep, both as 

a domestic and as an interna- 
tional issue, until Senator Borah of 
Idaho sounded loud his silver trumpet 
—and lo, the subject bounded back 
to the front page and started animated 
discussions in foreign chancelleries. 
Britain’s gold standard policy for 
India was the Senator’s target, and he 
hit hard. By depressing the price of 
silver from 64 to 27 cents an ounce, 
he said, the purchasing power of 800,- 
000,000 people had been depressed— 
people who had been using silver for 
2,000 years. Their reduced ability to 
buy, he declared, affected the econom- 
ic conditions of all other countries. 
“There are always powerful and self- 
ish interests which, even in times of 
widespread distress, are unwilling to 
yield their advantage,” said Mr. Borah, 
and he warned that if things get much 
worse the strong will suffer as well as 
the weak. “Governments,” he suggest- 
ed, “can at least afford to undo that 
which they did and which has proved 
unwise and hurtful to the people.” 

Bitter words had been spoken on 

the silver subject by the Indian and 
Chinese delegates to the International 
Chamber of Commerce meeting at 
Washington, and they secured in spite 
of British opposition the adoption of 
a resolution recommending an inter- 
national conference on the subject. 
Such a conference had already been 
suggested by the Senate in response 
to a report by the foreign relations 
committee headed by Senator Borah, 
who at that time had a few things to 
say about the subject. (See March 14 
issue). Following Senator Borah’s 
speech Senator King of Utah took up 
with the State Department the ques- 
tion of international action, proposing, 
among other things, the stabilization 
of silver on some such ratio as 20 to 
one with gold. He also suggested 
“pegging” the price of silver at 50 
cents. It has even been prophesied 
that the silver question will figure in 
the next general election. 


STOCK SPECULATION CURBS 


So many demands have been made 
from so many sources for reforms in 
stock exchange dealings and methods 
that exchange authorities themselves 
are talking and acting. The New York 
Exchange, “the big board,” put re- 
strictions on handling the securities 
of the so-called fixed investment 
trusts, which have grown rapidly in 
the last two years as a means of reach- 
ing the small investor. The exchange 
bars suck trusts when they have pro- 
visions “which appear to operate to 
the detriment of those who invest in 
them,” and which conceal “pertinent 
facts” in the information given to the 
public. 

A bill was before the last Congress 


- —Philadelphia Inquirer 


Isn’t Human Nature Funny? 


to curb the exchanges, especially in 
their marginal trading, and President 
Traylor of the First National Bank of 
Chicago recently suggested that such 
trading be prohibited for accounts of 
less than $10,000. President Hoover 
was appealed to by 50 Boston archi- 
tects to do something to stop “bear 
raiding,” because $300,000,000 worth 
of building in New England was held 
up through stock exchange uncer- 
tainty. Former Chairman Legge of 
the Farm Board recommended the 
prohibition of short selling in grain. 
Brokers answer that restrictions 
would bring a host of illegal bucket 
shops into existence. “Why pick on 
us?” they ask: “how about real estate?” 


TARIFF WALLS 


Because of the world-wide depres- 
sion the American tariff walls are be- 
ing examined quizzically and critically 
as never before, both at home and 
abroad. One big business man after 
another has surprised and embarras- 
sed the administration by turning 
against the high rates. Foreign econo- 
mists in our midst took the position 
that American high tariff walls were 
dams holding up the world’s flow of 
business, and European papers took 
up the cry that the payment of repara- 
tions and war debts and the return 
of prosperity all depended on low- 
ering these “trade barriers.” High- 
tariff administration leaders have 
rushed to the defense, declaring that 
to open up the tariff question would 
be a calamity. But even they were 
inclined to make concession. They 
pointed to the Tariff Commission as an 
agency for changing rates to meet de- 
velopments without the upheaval of 
a general revision. 

That brings before the footlights 
the operations of this commission—‘“a 
real commission,” as Chairman Fletch- 
er called it when he assumed office 
last September. Of course they did 
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not get under way very wel! until 
after the commissioners received the 
Senate’s reluctant O. K. early thi, 
But to date they have effecte 
decreases in rates and two inc; 
out of 60 investigations under 
Five investigations resulted 

change. Decreases were on suc! / 
as maple syrup, straw hats. od 
flour and edible gelatine. Chairiay 
Fletcher predicted that they ld 
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act on an item within 30 days, so the 
speed is apparently slower than 4p. 
ticipated. But there has already heey 
quite an improvement, for in the pre. 
ceding eight years of tariff « ise 


sions only 37 changes were mac; 


THE RAILROADS HOWL 


“Give us higher rates which wil] 
add $400,000,000 annually to our rey. 
enues,” was the cry of 50 railroad 


presidents meeting at Chicago as the 
Association of Railway Executives 
They instructed the six rate groups of 


the country to start a study at once 
as to how revenue may be recovered, 
The officials estimated that the roads 


had lost $2,800,000,000 in revenue since 
1922 through a constant “whittling at 
the rate structure.” They agreed there 
should be no wage reductions. 

This cry of distress elicited no state. 
ment from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which will have to de- 
cide the matter, but Senator Brook- 
hart of Iowa commented that the rail- 
roads felt entitled to their pound of 
flesh regardless of economic condi- 
tions. The transportation act of 1920, 
he added, gave the railroads $7,(\)- 
000,000 more market value than they 
were worth. He advised “squeezing 
the water out of their values” and low- 


ering the rates, as did Senator Fletcher 
of Florida, who also warned that high- 
er rates would throw business to the 
trucks. Shortly afterwards the New 


York Central Railroad reported for 
the first quarter of 1931 a deficit of 
$144,913, compared with a profit of 
about $8,500,000 for the first quarter of 


1930. Class I carriers showed little 
better than the rate of two per cent 
a year return on the property invest- 
ment account in the first three months 
of 1931. 


OIL CONTRACT TO SHELL CO. 


Much discussion was started by the 
Navy Department’s award to the Shell 
Oil Co., a subsidiary of the British- 
controlled Royal Dutch Shell, a con- 
tract to supply 4,620,000 barrels of oil 
at $2,260,100. The oil is to be delivered 
at West coast navy yards, and must be 
produced in the United States or ils 
possessions. The Shell interests have 
wells both in the United States and 
foreign countries. Of late years it bas 
been an active competitor of the 
Standard Oil companies. Naval ofl- 
cials, who also awarded contracts for 
some 500,000 more barrels to Americal 
companies, explained that they had 
to accept the lowest bids. The Shell 
Oil Co. is a subsidiary of the Shel! 
Union Co., which is a holding compat 


for the Royal Dutch Shell and Union 

Oil Co. of Delaware. The Shell! group 

recently cooperated with the other bis 
mA 
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May 30, 1931 
companies in America in a plan for oil 
conservation and restriction of im- 
ports. Shell Union Co. reported a 
gross income for 1930 of $48,198,000 as 
compared with a gross of $72,955,000 
for 1929. 


PROGRESS IN EUGENICS 
The year’s advance in the cause of 
eugenics, or better human breeding, 
was recently surveyed at the annual 


meeting of the American Eugenics 
Society at New York. Outstanding 


achievements, ac- 
cording to Presi- 
dent Henry P. 
Fairchild, were the 
endorsements’ of 
birth control by 
the Lambeth Con- 
ference at London, 
by the Federal 
Council of Church- 
es of Christ in 
America and by 
thee New York 
Academy of Medi- 
cine. Officially- 
sanctioned birth control and general 
sterilization of defectives is near at 
hand, declared Dr. Harry A. Over- 
street, psychologist. He deplored the 
type of characters found in modern fic- 
tion, characterizing them as “sophisti- 
cated morons,” and praised the serv- 
ices of Colonel Lindbergh in turning 
the minds of young people from ad- 
miration of the “lounge lizard.” The 
problem now facing the eugenists, he 
added, is to determine the best type 
of persons to perpetuate “warriors, 
esthetics, little angels, big business 
men, well-muscled men, or leaders.” 
Regret was expressed that modern 
women by returning to the long skirt 
had shown themselves too willing to 
revert toward the fainting, sentimental 
type of the mid-Victorian period. 





WATCHING FOREIGN GOODS 


Russians are not the only people 
charged by American producers with 
using forced labor, and Russian goods 
are not the only kind they seek to bar 
from this country for that reason. A 
section of the new tariff act provides 
that beginning in January 1932 com- 
modities produced by forced labor may 
be barred—unless there is an insuffi- 
cient supply of the article in this coun- 
try “to meet consumptive demands.” 
Many countries and commodities are 
in question, and the Customs Bureau 
has begun a study of them with the 
object of having a guide list prepared 
intime. Northern Africa and the Far 
East, it is thought will be affected. It 
has been charged that Sumatra and 
sava tobacco is produced by inden- 
lured labor. Rubber importers were 
active in getting an exception for 
goods not produced here, for rubber is 
largely a product of indentured labor. 
Many problems under this tariff clause 
are expected to come before the legal 
staff of the Customs Bureau. 


—_ Oo 


We are willing to believe that a fire has 


been burning in an English coal mine for 


100 years, but what we’d like to know is 


who has been carrying out the ashes? 








CON and PRO-hibition 


Tabulation of partial returns of four geographically representative states 





gives the following ballot results: 


Question No, 1 


Yes 

Pennsylvania ...... 582 
Sa ao 457 
a 558 
UE ok ono canenes 249 
Wee «has oes 1,846 


Yes 

Let’s make prohibition a definite issue 
in the 1932 national election. Why pro- 
crastinate? We must come to a show- 
down sometime. Why not give the voters 
a chance to have their say about the 
matter? We could hardly be left in worse 
shape, regardless of which side wins.— 
C. B. Overman, High Point, N. C. 

Prohibition should be a definite issue 
in 1932 because I think we need to find 
out if this is a country of majority rule, 
or not. Let the ordinary people vote wet, 
and we'll find out who runs this country. 
—John S. Rea, Detroit, Mich. 


Prohibition should be a definite issue. 
Avoidance will result in chaos. Compro- 
mise never settled any question. Open 


IS IT AN ISSUE? 


HE PATHFINDER offers six 
prizes for the best letters on the 
question “Should prohibition be a 
definite issue in 1932?” A first prize 
of $50, a second one of $15 and a 


third prize of $10 will be awarded 
for letters om EACH side of the 


question. Letters must not exceed 50 
words each. No letter will be con- 
sidered if received later than May 
31st. Pathfinder editors will act as 
judges. Address: Issue Editor, The 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


Se, 


rebellion may not result from prohibition 
but the maintenance of democratic govern- 
ment in the Union depends upon the 
execution of the expressed will of a major- 
ity of those who are “we, the people.”— 
Harold M. Long, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


This so-called prohibition is only a 
breeder of crime. The most damnable 
thing the good old U. S. A. ever did. A 
great mistake, sooner abolished the better 
for the whole nation, Personally I am 
dry, politically wet. Never hide toys from 
children —G. H. Henderson, Shepherds- 
ville, Ky. 

Yes. Popular unrest demands it. Uni- 
versal information on all phases of the 
problem—the only basis for an ultimately 
wise solution. An informed people rarely 
go wrong. A campaign issue brings uni- 
versal enlightenment. Popular sover- 
eignty implies the inherent right of refer- 
endum. Wise laws of yesterday may be 
unwise for today.—H. L. Piner, Sherman, 
Tex. 


Prohibition should be a definite partisan 
issue in 1932. It will be a disturbing factor 
until permanently settled. To date, all 
nonpartisan methods have been unsatis- 
factory. Make it a party issue and the 
winning party can compel obedience, 
and the annoying controversy will be 
ended.—Geo. E. Morey, Los Angeles, Cal. 








Question No. 2 


No Yes No 

366 449 387 

386 359 400 

253 415 358 

197 317 151 

1,202 1,540 1,296 
No 


If both sides are sincere, more would 
be accomplished by a dispassionate study 
into the causes that necessitated the 18th 
amendment than the continued bickering 
which would result by making prohibition 
a definite issue in 1932. Great reforms are 
never completed in one generation. Better 
produce a workable plan first.—Carl C. 
Curtis, Portland, Ore. 


The 18th amendment was placed in the 
Constitution not as a measure of party 
expediency, but by the will of a majority 
of the states and it is eminently proper 
that its future shall be determined by 
the same will. This problem is unsolvable 
by parties—C. H. Polhemus, Baldwin 
Park, Cal. 

Prohibition should not be an issue in 
1932. It will confuse and retard more 
important issues, Tariff, labor and its 
problems, to avoid future periods of 
depression, should be the outstanding 
issues. A contented and prosperous nation 
of workers will solve and regulate prohi- 
bition after a fair trial—Wnm. J. Seabrook, 
Westover, Pa. 

Unemployed, underfed people and those 
interested in their welfare have little time 
to give to the consideration of the prohi- 
bition problem. Despite the efforts of the 
press and the noisy wets, prohibition has 
not come into prominent interest or dis- 
cussion sufficiently to be a definite issue 
in 1932.—Preston M. Evans, Berlin, N. J. 

Prohibition is the will of the majority 


of the people. No public officer has any 
right to work against the Constitution 


and his sworn oath to support it. The 18th 
amendment can be removed as it was 
inserted, by private enterprise. Neither 


party can honorably make it an issue— 
Theron H, Glathart, Findlay, Ohio. 


Should prohibition be a definite issue 
in 1932? Hardly. We have economic 
battles to fight next year which are more 
urgent than the wet-dry fight. Six 


million seeking employment will deter- 
mine the chief issues and the party which 
will restore prosperity will ride the crest 
to victory.—Gale W. Baldwin, Marysville, 
Ohio. 














YOUR LAST CHANCE! 
It will only take a minute to 

mark this ballot and return to The 

Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. If 

pasted on the back of a postcard 

only one-cent postage is required, 

Your name is NOT necessary. 

4. Should prohibition be a definite [ ] 
issue in 19327 

2. Should a national referendum [ ] 
be held on prohibition? 

Write name of 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 





LAND TAX APPROVED 


The British House of Commons went 
on record, 289 to 230, in favor of 
Chancellor Snowden’s proposal to levy 
a tax of a penny a pound on land 
values, beginning in 1934, after a com- 
plete revaluation has been made. The 
Conservatives fought the resolution 
bitterly and charged that Snowden’s 
scheme was a direct challenge to the 
private ownership of land in Great 
Britain. Snowden frankly admitted 
the truth of the charge. “By this meas- 
ure,” he said, “we assert the right of 
the community to ownership of the 
land. If private individuals continue 
to possess a nominal claim to land 
they must pay a rate to the community 
for the enjoyment of it. They cannot 
be permitted to enjoy the privilege to 
the detriment of the community. Land 
differs from all other commodities in 
various respects. Land was given to 
us by the Creator, not for the private 
use of the dukes but for equal use by 
all his children. Restriction of free- 
dom in the use of land is a restriction 
on human liberty.” 


EXILE RENOUNCES THRONE 


Abbas Hilmi, who had reigned 22 
years as khedive of Egypt when he 
was desposed in 1914 and who has 
spent most of his exile in Constanti- 
nople and Switzerland, surprised the 
political leaders of Egypt by announc- 
ing that he has renounced all claims 
to the throne and now recognizes King 
Fuad as the lawful sovereign. In 1922 
the present king issued a “rescript” 
fixing the order of succession in the 
direct male line of the dynasty of 
Muhammad Ali, who made himself 
master of Egypt in 1805 by force of 
arms. The ex-khedive Abbas Hilmi 
was expressly excluded, but the rights 
of his heirs were not prejudiced. It 
is believed that Abbas Hilmi’s renun- 
ciation of the throne was due to the 
influence of Premier Sidky Pasha, who 
represented to the ex-king that it 
would be greatly to the country’s ad- 
vantage to have him recognize the 
present regime. 


SUGAR PACT SIGNED 


Some 425 delegates from seven 
nations—Cuba, Java, Germany, Pol- 
and, Czechoslovakia, Belgium and 
Hungary, which represent 80 per cent 
of the world’s sugar-exporting indus- 
tries—met in Brussels and signed a 
five-year scheme for the stabilization 
of the sugar industry. The plan was 
drawn up by Thomas L. Chadbourne, 
New York lawyer, and it provides for 
the restriction of sugar exportations 
so that the price will advance suffi- 
ciently to give the producers a profit. 
An international pool of 2,500,000 tons 
of sugar is provided for use in regulat- 
ing the world price in order to keep it 
from rising above a fair figure. The 
essential feature of the plan, which 
will be administered by Francis 


Powell, also an American, is that each 
signatory nation is assigned an export 
quota and it is provided that when the 
price reaches two cents a pound f. o. b. 
Cuba the quotas are to be increased by 
five per cent. 


VIOLINIST DIES 


Eugene Ysaye, noted Belgian violin- 
ist who was at one time conductor of 
the Cincinnati orchestra, died in 
Brussels at the age of 73. In 1928 he 
suffered from diabetes phlebitis and a 
year later had his right leg amputated. 
One of his greatest triumphs as a 
musician, the debut of his opera en- 
titled “Peter the Miner,” occurred 
only a few months before his death. 


BEER TACKED, NOT SPIKED 


Breweries in Finland worked over- 
time to supply the demand for the 
new beer with the alcoholic content 
raised from 1.6 to 2.25 per cent. Fin- 
land adopted national prohibition 12 
years ago and those favoring its con- 
tinuance protested against the beer 
with a larger alcoholic content on the 
ground that it was the opening wedge 
in the effort of the wets to nullify the 
law. Those sponsoring the new beer 
maintain that it is non-intoxicating 
and point out as confirmation that in 
spite of the increased consumption 
during the first few days it was on the 
market there was no increase in 
drunkenness. The greater demand, 
they declared, was due to the increas- 
ed palatability of the 2.25 beer. 


MUSICIANS REMARRIED 


Because Italian law does not recog- 
nize divorce Edith Mason, American 
singer, and Giorgio Polacco, former 
musical director of the Chicago Opera 
Co., went to Zurich, Switzerland, to 
be remarried. They were divorced in 
1929. 


THE HOLY SHROUD 


For the first time in a generation the 
Holy Shroud was removed from its 
jewel-studded marble case in the 
cathedral at Turin, Italy, and placed 
on view for the benefit of several 
hundred thousand pilgrims. Among 
those who viewed the sacred cloth 
were Crown Prince Humbert and his 
wife, the Princess of Piedmont. The 
cloth, according to Catholic tradition, 
is the actual “clean linen coat” in 
which Joseph of Arimathea wrapped 
the body of Jesus after the cruci- 
fixion. It is about 13% feet long 
and 4% feet wide and, though black- 
ened by age, bears the faint but dis- 
tinct impress of a human form, both 
back and front. According to the New 
Catholic Dictionary, the authenticity 
of the relic is not questioned in various 
pronouncements of the Holy See, 
although other shrouds exist else- 
where, notably at Champiegne, Besan- 
con, Xabregas and Cadouin, The Holy 
Shroud was first heard of about 1360 
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in the diocese of Troyes and has }ye¢, 
at Turin since about 1578. In 19()1 [, 
Paul Vignon read a paper before jh¢ 
Academy of Sciences in which) hp 
maintained that the image upon {hp 
shroud was a natural negative of the 
Sacred Body, and as such was ep. 
pletely beyond the skill of any !e<jie. 
val forger. 


ROYAL SALESMAN REPORTS 


In speeches at Manchester and [}irp. 
ingham the Prince of Wales, i) his 
first public appearances since his 
return to England, reported upon his 

tour to South 
America. It was 
a very scrious 
industrial crisis, 
the Prince told 
industrialists and 
manufacturers, 
that prompted 
him to go to 
Argentina to 
open the British 
industrial ex posi- 
tion at Buenos 
Aires and to “act 
as liason officer” 
between chambers of commerce j 
Great Britain and the republics « 
Latin America, He was sorry {to say 
that he found the business situation at 
home even worse than when he left. 
His idea in relating his experiences 
and impressions was “to pool ideas in 
order to see how best we can keep 
the place we now hold in the South 
American market and how best to pre- 
pare ourselves to take every advantage 
of the first sign that the clouds are 
lifting.” One of his recommendations 
was to the effect that newspaperimen 
should provide more efficient news 
service in South America. Another 
was more effective advertising. ‘| am 
sorry to say that as a nation we are 
behind in regard to advertising,” said 
the royal heir. “This is one of our 
national characteristics. We do great 
things and we invent great things 
which are of great value to the world, 
but we never let the world know whai 
we have done. Our foreign competi- 
tors advertise a great deal and the 
foremost among them are our friends 
in North America. I have heard 4 
great many Englishmen say that the 
American way of boosting goods, the 
American form of publicity, is very 
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vulgar. That is entirely a matter of 
opinion, but the fact remains that our 
friends in the United States get away 
with it. If we wish to push our g00ds 
better we must take a leaf oul of 


their book.” 


TWO BRITISH SISTERS 


Canada and Newfoundland should 
unite as one country, according to 5! 
George Perley, minister without port 
folio in Premier Bennett’s cabinet. 
He believes that both dominions !0s¢ 
much by being separated. Business 
men in other countries natural) 
suppose that Newfoundland is par! of 
Canada and as a consequence [hey 
continually refer Newfoundland bus 
ness men to their Canadian distribu 
tors. When the Dominion of Canada 
was created in 1867 provision w® 
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made for the admission of Newfound- 
jand into the federation, but that 
commonwealth has never availed it- 
self of the privilege and it is neither 
geographically nor politically a part 
of the Dominion, being a selfgoverning 
dominion with its own governor- 
general, premier and parliament. In 
fact it is a full-fledged member of the 
sisterhood of commonwealths known 
as the British empire and has a status 
similar to that of Canada itself. Can- 
ada has continually beckoned to her 
sister to become a member of her 
federation, but apparently Newfound- 
land is perfectly satisfied with her 
present independent status. 


RELIGIOUS RIOTS IN SPAIN 


A series of riots and attacks upon 
church property compelled the repub- 
lican government of Spain to declare 
martial law in several sections of the 
republic. The minister of interior was 
given full power to suppress the riot- 
ing but the disorders did not subside 
materially until after a number of per- 
sons were killed and church property 
valued at $2,000,000 was damaged or 
destroyed. Business came to a stand- 
still and many monks, priests and 
nuns, seized by panic, fled the country. 
Several provincial governors and 
numerous police heads were removed 
from office on grounds of laxity. At 
Alicante alone some 15 churches and 
religious houses were looted. In many 
cases mobs prevented firemen from 
extinguishing the flames. Prompt ar- 
rests made by the government and 
the declaration of martial law re- 
stored order except in a few isolated 
cases. Provisional President Alcala 
Zamora declared that the riots were 
started by both the extreme monarch- 
ists and extreme socialists or reds in 
order to discredit the republican re- 
gime. The papal nuncio at Madrid 
protested vigorously against the de- 
struction of church property and Pope 
Pius XI, speaking to a group of Span- 
ish pilgrims, described the anti-cleri- 
cal riots and attacks on religious estab- 
lishments as “sacrileges against God 
and holy religion.” Cardinal Segura, 
Catholic primate of Spain, left Madrid 
when the riots started and proceeded 
to Rome. Whether he was recalled 
or merely went to Rome to report on 
the situation was not made known. 
Many of the republicans maintain that 
the riots were started by the Cardinal’s 
pastoral letter ir which he praised 
the house of Alfonso for its loyalty to 
the church and asked Catholics to vote 
in the coming election for delegates 
to the assembly who would be friend- 
ly to the church. Meanwhile the 
Spanish minister of justice, apparently 
fo appease the anti-clerical sentiment, 
announced that the government would 
Separate church and state and that 
a basis for such separation was being 
drawn up for presentation to the com- 
ing national assembly. The cabinet 
decided not only to investigate the 
possible connection of former King 
Alfonso with the riots, but decided to 
Seize all his private property, pending 
vestigation of his conduct since 1923. 
The theory is that Alfonso has not 


been lawful sovereign of Spain since 
1923, when he appointed Primo de 
Rivera dictator, and that he has mis- 
used his royal office for personal en- 
richment ever since. Alfonso made it 
known from his exile at Fontainebleau 
that he would not interfere with the 
course of events in Spain, much as he 
deplored the attacks on convents and 
churches. He would, he announced 
through a confidant, abide by the proc- 
lamation he made after he left the 
country. 


TOSCANINI SLAPPED 


Arthur Toscanini, noted Italian con- 
cert conductor, was punched, slapped, 
booed and otherwise insulted by Fas- 
cist youths at Bologna when he refus- 
ed to open a concert by playingthe Fas- 
cist national hymn. “I came to con- 
duct a concert, not to play anthems,” 
said Toscanini as he left the theater 
in a blaze of artistic rage. Many of 
the “patriots” followed him to his 
hotel, demanding that he leave the 
country. After receiving a visit from 
a local Fascist official the celebrated 
conductor left for Milan. 


ICE GUESSERS SPLIT PRIZES 


Three men received $6,681 each, 
dividing first prize, for guessing with- 
in a minute the time of the annual 
break-up of ice in the Yukon river at 
Dawson in the Klondike. The ice in 
the great stream of the north broke at 
8:23 in the evening. 


NANKING IN TROUBLE 


The disciples of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
father of the Kuomingtang, are having 
a hard time. Just before the Peoples 
National Convention met at Nanking 
to frame a provisional constitution for 
the remainder of the period of politi- 
cal tutelage or until the Kuomingtang 
decides that the Chinese masses are 
ready for complete self-government, 
reports of trouble came from both 
the north and the south. The Canton 
faction, headed by Governor Chen 
Chi-tang, seceded from the national 
organization and announced that 
Kwangtung and Kwangsi provinces 
would raise 50,000 men to back their 
demand that Chiang Kai-shek retire 
from the leadership of the national 
government. It became serious when 
two divisions of crack troops, consist- 
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ing of 30,000 who had been sent into 
Kiangsi to suppress the communists, 
went over in a body to the Canton 
rebels. Meanwhile word reached 
Nanking of a mysterious mobilization 
of troops north of the Yellow river 
and about the same time General Shih 
Yu-san and eight northern military 
leaders met secretly at Shunteh, Chihli 
province, and discussed plans with 
representatives from Canton. Nanking, 
seeing the handwriting on the wall, 
tried to appease the masses by for- 
mally announcing that all existing 
treaties granting extraterritorial rights 
would be abrogated as of Jan. 1, 1932. 
Negotiations with Great Britain, 
France and the United States to end 
such rights had already reached a 
deadlock and had been discontinued. 
Then Chiang Kai-shek clamped a 
censorship on all cable and radio 
facilities at Shanghai. The People’s 
Convention proceeded to draw up the 
proposed provisional constitution, 
giving Chiang Kai-shek the powers of 
president without the title and in a 
general way increasing the prestige 
of Nanking with a large part of the 
Chinese people outside the rebellious 
provinces. 








FOREIGN TABS 


Vatican City 
Speaking in Italian, French and German 
Pope Pius XI exalts labor, condemns 
socialism, communism, and the concentra- 
tion of wealth in too few hands and ex- 
horts laborers to industrial concord and 
union, 





Switzerland 

Council of League of Nations and com- 
mission for study of Aristide Briand’s pro- 
posed pan-European federation meet in 
Geneva, 

Hawaii 

Lorrin A. Thurston, lawyer, statesman, 
journalist and leader in Hawaiian affairs 
for half a century, dies in Honolulu. 


Japan 
Seiji Yoshihara, youthful Japanese avia- 
tor attempting solo flight from Tokyo to 
San Fancisco, abandons flight temporaily 
when seaplane is damaged by forced land- 
ing on sea off coast of Shimushiru island. 


Guam 
Capt. E. S. Foot is formally inaugurated 
as seventh naval governor of Guam and as 
commandant of naval station on island, 


Rumania 


Premier Nicholas Jorga states at politi- 
cal meeting that he will have to remain in 
office at least four years to put country 
on feet again and make up deficit left by 
last cabinet. 


Great Britain 


As result of R-101 disaster over France 
last year Prime Minister MacDonald an- 
nounces in House of Commons that British 
Government will build no more dirigible 
airships at present, merely retaining R-100 
as experimental ship. 


Sir Thomas Lipton, 80-year-old British 
yachtsman, is elected member of Royal 
Yacht’ Squadron of which King George is 
admiral and which has privilege of flying 
exclusive white ensign of royal navy. 
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Redistricting for Congress 
Legislatures and Governors are Locked in Political Struggles 
So That Many Congressmen Must be Elected at Large 


neglected to pass a reapportion- 

ment law after the census of 1920. 
Such a realignment means the certain 
political demise of a lot of representa- 
tives, a lot of new members who will 
soon be dropped, and very much chaos 
for some time. Since the reapportion- 
ment law based on the 1930 census 
went into effect last March 4, and 
notice was sent then by William Tyler 
Page, House clerk, to the secretaries 
of 21 states to elect fewer representa- 
tives and to 11 states to elect more 
representatives in 1932 there has been 
a great deal of political pulling, scrap- 
ping—and confusion! 

Where state legislatures and gover- 
nors were of the same political com- 
plexion the gerrymandering job was 
fairly easy, so 11 states drew the new 
lines in their regular winter legislature 
sessions. The easiest task of all was 
Vermont’s, which dropped from two 
members to one. All it had to do was 
to “undistrict.” 

Of course there was the usual 
struggle for political advantage in 
every state where there was a minor- 
ity party strong enough to put up a 
fight, but the real scraps occurred 
where the legislature was of one party 
persuasion and the governor of an- 
other. The Republican legislature of 
Massachusetts clashed with the Demo- 
cratic governor, while the Democratic 
legislature of Missouri locked horns 
with its Republican governor. Legis- 
latures claimed the power under the 
Constitution to redistrict the state 
without consulting the governor, and 
the Republican legislature of New 
York went so for as to redistrict by a 
joint resolution which did not even 
have to go to the governor. The Min- 
nesota legislature proceeded to split 
open the district of Representative 
Kvale, the only Farmer-Labor mem- 
ber, but the Farmer-Labor governor, 
Olson, vetoed the measure. 


Pending settlement of the disputes 
between the governors and legislatures 
by the courts, with doubtless a final 
decision by the Supreme Court, the 
states having conflicts will probably 
have to elect all their congressmen at 
large. In fact, this is expected of a 
majority of the 32 states in which 
changes have to be made. North 
Dakota in readjusting itself from three 
members to two merely wiped out 
lines and provided for-both elections 
“at large.” South Dakota, on the other 
hand, in making the same change 
threw two districts into one and let 
the other remain as before. But since 
one district now has more than twice 
as many voters as the other an effort 
has been started for a referendum 
on the subject. 

In electing congressmen at large the 
advantage is with the predominant 
party. Massachusetts, for instance, 
has been electing 12 Republicans and 
four Democrats. With all candidates 


ik IS small wonder that Congress 


obliged to make a state-wide race the 
winners would probably all be Repub- 
licans. And then when redistricting 
is finally accomplished those congress- 
men-at-large will very likely be 
dropped for local men. In this respect 
the states getting a larger number of 
representatives have an advantage, for 
they can elect in the old districts as 
usual and chose only the added number 
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Weighing In 


at large. But where a state loses one 
or more representatives it must either 
redistrict or elect all members at large. 
There are six states whose legislatures 
will have no opportunity to redistrict 
before the 1932 race. 

It is interesting to note that for many 
years all representatives were chosen 
by state-wide voting. It was not until 
1842 that Congress provided for the 
districting of states. It was then, 
really, that gerrymandering began, for 
the majority of the legislature in every 
state was always careful to draw the 
district lines to its own advantage. 
The maps of congressional districts as 
shown in the Congressional Directory 
look like jig-saw puzzles, 

Representative Will R. Wood of 
Indiana, chairman of the National 
Republican Congressional Committee, 
says the legislatures have power to 
redistrict without the concurrence of 
the governors, and that the courts must 
so decide; and in this he is supported 
by the opinion of Mr. Page, clerk of the 
House. But Representative Dickstein 
of New York points out that the pres- 
ent districting law in his state is a 
regular state statute, and he asserts 
that this cannot be repealed by a joint 
resolution of the legislature. He also 
claimed that the Supreme Court had 
specifically ruled that a reapportion- 
ment act is just as much a legislative 
act as any other bill passed by the 
legislature. In MasSachusetts the 
governor’s friends point to a clause in 
the state constitution requiring all 
laws to be approved by the governor. 
They also pointed out that in the past 
all redistricting acts were submitted to 
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and signed by the governor. [}, 
Republican legislature there, }o\. 
ever, went ahead with its plan os 
wiping out the district of Represe); 
tive Connery, Democrat, in reduc; 
from 16 to 15. 
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SPEAKERSHIP RACE 


Who is to be the Republican canqj- 
date for the speakership of the House? 
Lest his silence be used against hj 
Tilson of Connecticut spoke up to say 
that he had served 20 years, had beep 
elected majority leader four times and 
naturally expected to “be considered.” 
There were reports that New York 
delegates were preparing to support 
Mr. Snell, head of the rules committee, 
and that Illinois delegates were back- 
ing Mr. Britten who heads the haya! 
committee. But a move to round up 
the 33 Pennsylvania members into 
neutral bloc to be voted solidly |ater 
was spoiled by the veteran Campbell 
who said he was supporting Tilson and 
had asked friends to do the same is a 
matter of precedent. A threat was 
make by Schneider of Wisconsin that 
Progressives would sponsor a canii- 
date of their own until they. were as- 
sured of a liberal legislative program. 
In the meantime the chances of the 
Democrats to elect Garner of Texas— 
who appears unopposed on that side— 
were increased by the announceinicnt 
of P. J. Boland of Pennsylvania, who 
was nominated by both parties last 
year that he would vote with the 
Democrats. 
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SAYINGS 


The growing congestion of the cities 
presents constantly new problems of phys- 
ical and mental training of children on 
one hand, and the growing leisure by 
shortened hours of labor presents increas- 
ing problems in provision of opportunity 
for the proper use of increasing leisure 
for adults——President Hoover. 





All the world is leaning on the United 
States—James A. Farrell, president U. S. 
Steel Corp. 


One does not need to be a seventh son 
of a seventh son or to have been born 
with a veil to sense something radically 
wrong in our national life—Dr. Henry J. 
Crosson, 


I have no intention at present of be- 
coming a professional.—Mrs. Helen Wills 
Moody, “Little Poker Face.” 


Consciousness of the machine has kil!- 
ed emotional life in the United States.— 
Count Herman Keyserling, German phi 
losopher. 


Next best to seeing the ocean or the 
hills or the woods is enjoying a painting 
of them.—Maxfield ‘Parrish, veteran illus- 
trator. 


The Siamese adapt—we do not adopt.— 
King Prajadhipok. 


An aspect of our revolution which '!s 
unique is that we have made it without 
money. We have no mortgages.—Pres!- 
dent Niceto Alcala Zamora of Spain. 


Racing is essential for air progress— 
Col. Edward (Eddy) Rickenbacker. 
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MAKING SNOOPEE 





New York City, 
May 23, 1931 
MILLIONS OF GALS. 

ONTRARY to general belief, New 
> York City does use a lot of 

water. Ignoring reference to its 
beverage consumption, there are near- 
lv 30,000 fires each year to be put 
out and 7,000,000 Saturday night baths 
per week to be taken. That takes 
water. From its 34 reservoirs, vary- 
ing in capacity from the huge Ashokan 
basins to the tiny Clove storage, it 
drew a daily average during 1929 of 
928,500,000 gallons; and in July of last 
summer established a new high of 
1.200,000,000 gallons all in a summer’s 
day. All this costs Father Knicker- 
bocker a tidy sum but, as the old gen- 
tleman has not raised the rate for a 
long period of years, water is the one 
cheap necessity in New York. Water, 
however, must find its price level, and 
already Comptroller Charles W. Berry, 
pointing out to the mayor’s committee 
on taxation the necessity of pumping 
up the water tax another 25 per cent, 
states: “In 1940 it is not impossible 
that we may need water from the 
east side of the Hudson and that will 
require another adjustment of the 
water tax.” And just to prepare for 
preparedness, he adds that when the 
Rockefeller two-block square “Radio 
City” is completed it will require as 
much water as the entire city of Al- 
bany. So, it appears, there are places 
that still use water. 


SIDE GLANCES 


Some of the miniature golf courses 
have reduced to 10 cents a round. How 
about a new theme song of “Ten Cents 
a Stance”? .. . The Paramount hotel 
grill is said to have the largest per- 
sonnel of any night rendezvous in the 
world. It has 278 workers on its pay 
roll. Add name o’ howls: Edward 
WIENER runs a crack-in-the-wall hot 
dog stand near B’way and 47th street 
and Dolph SINGER and Jack YELLEN 
vocalize at the same night club . 
And to think that they play BASE- 
BALL on the POLO GROUNDS! ... 
Why do we call it the “Main Road to 
Goofism”? Just for such things as 
that advance notice of a new play 
titled, “What the Well Dressed Man 
Wears at Night” ... Especially after 
the tailors’ association concedes that 
a New Yoiker can be well dressed on 
only 10 suits a year! 


Al Smith got lost while showing 
friends through his own building 
(Empire State) and had to go back 
to the ground floor to get a regular 
guide. Al feels safer on “The Side- 
walks of New York”... Ethel Barry- 
more often quotes Amos ’n’ Andy in 
her conversation with friends .. . In- 
cidentally, the Amos ’n’ Andy dialogues 
are to be published in book form. 





»9%9 


“Ain’t dat sumpin .. . Broadway’s 
biggest ticket speculator died recently, 
leaving $12,000,000, but the day after 
the funeral his widow was in the office 
sitting in his chair and things were 
humming as usual... Mayor “Jimmie” 
Walker has quit wearing blue serge 
suits. Well, whitewash does show up 
very plain on them . It’s an odd 
coincidence that the Mayor’s phone 
exchange is WALKER! 


The local slot machine net is esti- 
mated at $20,000,000 a year ... In 
Harlem “reefers” are cigarettes with 
dope rolled into them which retail 
for 25 cents and up... The Harris 
theater is NOT owned by Sam H. Har- 
ris, nor is the Cohan theater owned 
by George M. Cohan ... And why 
should the FIFTH AVENUE theater 
be at B’way and 28th street? . 
Lucius Boomer, hotel magnate, started 
life rolling barrels in a barrel fac- 
tory ... Helen Morgan has her apart- 
ment furnished in the Queen Anne 
motif ...A majority of the new apts. 
have kitchens in the front, that is, 
right at the entrance door ... You 
wouldn’t think New York City could 
boast many native plants yet the 
Brooklyn botanic garden this spring 
exhibits 39 varieties. 

HENDRICK HUDSON, JR. 


WILLIE WESTINGHOUSE 

Is working on pistol pockets for bridge 
gowns, 

Has patented a midget golf course that 
can be taken in an Austin and set up 
anywhere you want to stop. 

Hopes to evolve a way to make a de- 
tour sign stick in a cloud. 

Is feeding splinters to steers with the 
prospect of producing plank steaks. 

Is busy on a typewriter that makes non- 
committal wiggles when you are figuring 
out how to spell a word. 

Has invented an automatic speakeasy 
that will pop a customer out when he is 
fried, 





STATISTICS 





If laid end to end, the steamships in 
service in the world would extend from 
New York to Arkansas City, Ark. 

Daylight saving is being observed this 
year by 437 cities and towns in the United 
States. 

Deaths in the United States from autos 
since the World war have been 264,449, 
or five times more than the number we 
lost in the war. Only 500 persons were 
struck by motor cars in Great Britain in 
1930. 

The Carnegie fund is putting out a 
history of the World war in 155 volumes. 

In a day the average farmer walks 26 
miles, a letter carrier 22, policemen 14, 
boys 15, girls 11%, housewives eight and 
train conductors seven. 


TO MEN 


oe 


who want a 


BETTER SMOKE 





we offer this 


TOBACCO 


ws the man who smokes a pipe 
and notice the great satisfaction he 
gets from it. Pipe smoking seems to give a 
pleasure all its own! If you’re missing this 
pleasure and satisfaction you’re missing one 
of the greatest privileges that men can enjoy. 

If you have never smoked Edgeworth, 
won’t you try a tin today? Edgeworth isa 
blend of fine old burleys with its natural 
savor enhanced by Edgeworth’s distinctive 
eleventh process. Men who have smoked 
Edgeworth for years will tell you that i 
never bites the tongue. 

You can buy Edgeworth wherever to- 
bacco is sold. Ask for either “‘“Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed” or “‘Edgeworth PlugSlice.” 
It comes in convenient sizes from the 15¢ 
pocket package to the pound humidor tin. 
Or send coupon below to Larus & Bro. Co., 
100 S. 22d St., Richmond, Virginia, for 
special free sample packet. 


—Eeeee CLIP COUPON 


LARUS & BRO. CO., 100 S. 22d St. 
Richmond, Va. 


Send me the Edgeworth sample. I'll try it in a good pipe. 





Name —— ee 
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“HOW’S BUSINESS?” 





SKID CHAINS FOR BANKS 


r VHE record of 6,500 bank failures 
in the United States during the 
last decade, 551 in 1929, 1,345 in 

1930 and 275 in January, February and 

March of 1931 indicates that banks, like 

automobiles are more susceptible to 

skidding during slippy weather. Per- 
haps they need chains. 

That the chain plan is spreading, is 
evidenced by its successful adoption 
on the Pacific Coast and by the increas- 
ing number of offices or branches 
maintained by the larger banks in New 
York City, numbering in one impor- 
tant institution 81 branches. The ad- 
vantages of adequate capital and cen- 
tralized management has long been 
recognized by various retail lines— 
food, wearing apparel, drugs, five-and- 
10-cent stores, tobacco, amusements, 
etc. That the idea is rapidly linking 
up is shown by the report (just re- 
leased) of the Department of Com- 
merce. This report calculates that the 
national chains now control 16.90 per 
cent and the local chains 19.44 per 
cent of our retail sales in 485 cities. 

Whether or not the United States 
will, in time, adopt chain banking and 
weld our present 13,582 state banks, 
1,564 loan and trust companies and 361 
private banks into a few super-strong 
institutions, each having a network of 
branches and each capable of shifting 
their huge resources where and when 
needed—that is yet to be seen; but 
whether they do or whether they don’t, 
they now have the opportunity to study 
neighbor Canada’s plan, where there 
are but 11 big banks, 4,000 branches 
and practically no bank failure prob- 
lem. 


“SCRAPS OF PAPER” 

In business, as in war, trade agree- 
ments become mere “scraps of paper” 
when necessity arises. We are pass- 
ing through a critical epidemic of price 
cutting. It is doing much to make 
business still more uneasy and un- 
certain of its ground. The worst fea- 
ture is that so much of this price cut- 
ting is under cover. In other words, 
prices are maintained on tickets and 
labels but, after,telling you the asked 
price, even some of the best stores 
buttonhole you to suggest that “per- 
haps Mr. Brown (the boss) can give 
you a better figure,” the inference 
being that Mr. Brown is willing to 
split his personal profit. This is 
especially true in the automobile, radio 
and other “luxury” lines hard hit by 
the depression. There is evidence that 
some manufacturers are even stock- 
ing chain stores with free goods in 
order to get distribution. Sidney D. 
Kirkpatrick of New York, editor of 
Chemical and Metallurgical Engineer- 
ing, told President Hoover that lack 
of price stability is “by all odds, the 
greatest factor retarding business re- 
covery” in his industry. The situa- 





tion is such that weak trade associa- 
tions are in danger of passing out of 
the picture. 


THE GREEN LIGHT’S ON! 

It’s growing lighter. The bobolink 
is back from his 4,000 mile flight from 
balmy Brazil, daylight saving is here, 
Ruby Taylor is getting better, and now 
comes a heartening report from the 
National Association of Manufactures 
that indicates some lines are leaving 
the detour of depression and will soon 
be back on the pavement. Of the 748 
organizations comprising this indus- 
trial group, 603 have announced they 
will make no further reduction of em- 
ployees this summer; 78 will increase 
their pay rolls, with increases varying 
from five per cent to 100 per cent, and 
only 67 report that they “may be com- 
pelled to make additional retrench- 
ments.” If these 67 companies should 
be “compelled” to cut to the maximum 
theoretical estimate, they would drop 
5,851 workers, which (against the 
8,949 the 78 companies will take on) 
leaves an actual increase of 3,098 per- 
sons. This number while compara- 
tively small, indicates that the employ- 
ment recession has passed the bottom, 
and that employment trend is in the 
right direction. The stop light is off 
and the green light says, “GO!” 


Some economists insist that the 
country is suffering from overproduc- 
tion and poor distribution. Just like a 
bald-headed man with a long beard, 
eh? 


A few years ago they were warning 
of the depletion of our oil reserves. 
Now we have more oil than we know 
what to do with, and crude oil is 
lower than at any time in the past 40 
years. No wonder the Standard Oil 
Co. is going to experiment with the 
sale of frozen foods in addition to 
handling telegrams. Thus, a standard 
order at a Standard station this sum- 
mer may sound something like this: 





Fresh—I’m for a five-day week. 
Fresher—I’m for a five-day week-end. 


4 


“Gimme five gallons of gas, half , 
dozen porkchops, a quart of oil anq 
a dime’s worth of spinach—and s¢ 1 
it collect!” 


Competition for the Greyhound |); 
system (almost a Pennsylvania ,,3jj- 
road subsidiary) looms in organizativy 
of the Short Line System by a group 
headed by William H. Vanderbilt. |; 
is made up of a dozen lines in {hy 
East. Incidentally, the Greyhound 
lines advertise “motor coaches’ jp 
magazines and plain “busses” in news- 
paper copy. 


Honey butter is a new product de- 
veloped at the Cornell university !a}- 
oratories at Ithaca, N. Y. As the name 
implies, it is a pure honey but made in 
such form as to make it a spread for 
bread, etc. 


A. H, Woods is now in Europe try- 
ing to market his “Movie-of-You” ma- 
chines which, in the United States, 
didn’t approach the popularity of th: 
“photo-yourself” novelty chiefly be- 
cause money was lacking to boos! it. 


Now it’s the frozen yeast bar! Thx 
product resembles eskimo pie with thy 
addition of yeast. 


Everything is being vitaminized 
these days. Any kind of food that can 
be shot full of ultra-violet rays is get- 
ting it. The list ranges from Bond 
bread to Zeek’s yeast. Not only does 
vitaminizing kill bacteria but it also 
puts pep into advertising copy. 


They say the Victor Talking Machine 
Co., one of radio’s worst mangled vic- 
tims, has dropped practically all or- 
chestras from its pay roll. 


Statistics show that the sales of used 
autos in March increased 56,000 over 
that month of any year since 1928. So 
why wonder what became of thal 
bonus! 

——___.. 


Another sign of the shrinkage in values: 
A current monthly magazine presents a 
coverpage picture of a cowboy wearing a 
half-pint hat, 





WHO CARES 





An Englishman has invented a type- 
writer that can be operated under water. 

They had dial telephones in Julian, 
Nebr., 30 years ago. 

At Santa Monica, Cal., they staged a 
beauty contest for men and crowned 4 
“Mr. America.” 

A German murderer was recently given 
nine sentences of death. 

The waters of Killarney in Ireland ar 
to be used in the manufacture of varnis) 

The. Pasteur Institute at Paris an- 
nounces that goldfish are the least sus- 
ceptible to seasickness., 

California installed more new tele- 
phones last year than any other state. 

Bankruptcies in England among wome? 
occur most frequently among milliners 
while in our own country tea room rimes 
with “gloom.” 

Bats keep the Maya area of Yucatan 
free from mosquitos. 






The Pathfinder 
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PERSONALITIES 





CHAPLIN’S “MAD ON” 


HARLES Spencer Chaplin (Char- 
4 lie to you!) must have resented 

the world’s lack of appreciation 
of his latest film, “City Lights,” and the 
disinclination of King George to knight 
him, to have given out the statement 
he did at Juan-les-Pins, France, to the 
London Daily Express. “They say I 
have a duty to England . . . I had to 
go to America for my chance. . . Only 
then did England take the slightest in- 
terest in me”... rebuked Mr. Chaplin 
who had flouted royal command by 
sending $1,000 to a charity perform- 
ance instead of his own person. The 
British resented the high prices 
charged for the showing of his picture, 
the one which Professor Einstein wept 
over and some American critics raved 
over—until box office receipts changed 
their tune. 

“Why are people bothering their 
heads about me?” asked the possessor 
of the big dogs. “I am only a movie 
comedian, and they have made a poli- 
tician out of me—a material sort of 
fellow which I am not.” To prove it 
he launched into an attack on patriot- 
ism and war in general, voicing the 
hope that they send the old men to 
the front the next time, for it is the 
old men who are the real criminals 
in Europe today.” 

Thus did Mr. Chaplin take it out on 
those who had brought his high-hat 
incursion into Europe to an end. In 
the beginning Mr. Chaplin played 
around with the aristocrats and 
snubbed the commoners but when he 
didn’t get an Earl of Custard or some 
other title from the king he became 
indignant, an indignation further 
heightened by the coolness of the 
public to what he had hoped would 
mean a return of the silent drama. 
Even on this side the producers feel 
that Charlie Chaplin’s silent policy has 
not proved sound. Besides, there was 
resentment at the way Mr. Chaplin 
catered to the British press while 
surrounding his production with so 
much secrecy. 

Which may explain why the funny 
man who once played opposite Mabel 
Normand wound up his interview by 
warning: “I am by way of being a 
student of history. I know that the 
jester always pays, for the king in- 
evitably kicks him downstairs. The 





“ 


“What do you miss most, now that you 
are married and have settled down?” 
My husband!” 











most famous court clowns eventually 
are beheaded. But what happens to 
the monarch then? In nearly every 
case, kicking the jester has presaged 
the fall of the throne.” 


Once a fairly well known screen 
player, Otis Harlan is now traveling 
about in the sticks in a vaudeville 
skit. Recently he was arrested in an 
Ohio town for working on Sunday. 
He wired his New York agent, “AR- 
RESTED FOR ACTING ON SUNDAY 
STOP WHAT SHALL I DO”? Back 
came the answer, “GROSS LIBEL 
STOP SUE FOR DAMAGES”! 


That recent talk on Russia made be- 
fore the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers at Detroit by Ray Long of 
Cosmopolitan magazine was that edi- 
tor’s maiden talk. But, lately returned 
from Russia, Long was equal to the 
occasion for, according to Editor and 
Publisher, when a heckler asked him 
if he would like to live in Russia Long 
replied: “No, I'd rather live in the 
United States than any other place in 
the world, but I want the United States 
to stop kidding itself about Russia as 
a business competitor.” 


Phillips Lord, known to ether 
hounds as “Seth Parker,” has been 
signed up by Radio pictures. 


Premier Mussolini has decreed that 
the sounding of a motor horn in Rome 
must be confined to one toot and 
warns Fascist youth to play strenuous 
games and abstain from peewee golf 
and other “exhibitions of lounge liz- 
ards.” 


It is said that William Randolph 
Hearst offered Henry Ford $150,000 a 
year to furnish 300 words a day—Cool- 
idge column style—for the newspapers 
but Ford refused. Incidentally, John 
Randolph Hearst is now the boss at 
papa’s New York magazine factory. 





Camille Clifford, the original Gibson 
girl, is operating a chicken farm in 
England, 


For 40 years George Bliss wound the 
church clock in a small English town. 
The other day he was honored by the 
congregation for his fidelity. He was 
presented with a clock, 

—_—————_-s-—____—_— 
ANDORRA’S ALLEGIANCE TO FRANCE 


The Republic of Andorra, in the Pyre- 
nees, is barely five times as large as the 
District of Columbia and has 5,250 inhab- 
itants. It is a vassal state of its big neigh- 
bor France and as such pays, every other 
year, a tribute now fixed at 1,800 francs 
($70.56). According to a custom several 
centuries old, delegates from Andorra 
hand over this money to the prefect of 
the Department of the Pyrenees Orien- 
tales. The last payment was made in 
April and the prefect invited the Andor- 
rans to a banquet where they again pledg- 
ed their allegiance to France, Probably 
the cost of the food and the wines was 
equivalent to the “tribute.” 
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a 
FREE book 


that will assist 
you in select 
ing a frtting 
memorial---- 





Our new, free book, ‘‘Personality 
in Memorials,” will aid you in select- 
ing a distinctly individual and beauti- 
ful memorial, regardless of the amount 
you wish to devote to this purpose. 
It illustrates the fourteen major types 
of memorial design, and shows the 
definite human characteristics such as 
Virtue, Faith, Happiness, Valor, 
Modesty, etc., of which each is the 
most symbolic. 

A beautiful design is deserving of 
a material whose natural beauty will 
augment the beauty of the design, and 
whose durability will insure its per- 
petuity. Such a material is GEORGIA 
MARBLE —America’s finest crystalline 
marble, handled by leading Memorial 
Craftsmen throughout the United 
States .. . Write today for a copy of 
“Personality in Memorials.” 


GEORGIA 
MARBLE 


a CLIP COUPON— 


GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY, Tate, Georgia 


Please send me your booklet, “Personality in Memorials.’ 
Name 


Street 





City and State _(P-1) 
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CAPITAL CHIT-CHAT 





MONUMENT STONES 
S PART of the celebration of 
A George Washington’s 200th an- 
niversary in 1932, Hawaii has 
asked for and received permission to 
place a memorial stone in the Wash- 
ington monument. This fad of placing 
special stones in the inner face of the 
monument has been a popular one 





For more than a score of years the Wash- 
ington shaft stood partially completed. 


ever since the cornerstone of the 
monument was laid in 1848. Not only 
are all of the 48 states thus repre- 
sented but also a score of cities, nearly 
that many Masonic lodges, a dozen or 
more units of the Odd Fellows, a half 
dozen stones from the Sons of Tem- 
perance, and various political and 
other organizations now almost as 
forgotten as their stones, not to men- 
tion public schools, fire departments, 
“Americans residing in Foo-Chow, 
China,” “Sons of New England in 
Canada,” stones from Braddock’s field, 
the Long Island battlefield, Virginia’s 
highest peak (which isn’t so high), the 
ruins of ancient Carthage, the Temple 
of Aesculapius, Vesuvius, the Alexan- 
drian Library, the Chapel of William 
Tell, the tomb of Napoleon (St. 
Helena), the Cherokee Nation, etc., 
etc. 

One stone was stolen. It was a 
block of African marble from the Tem- 
ple of Concord at Rome and was the 
gift of a pope. On it was inscribed, 
“Rome to America.” During the anti- 
Catholic excitement in 1854 the shed 
where the blocks were stored pending 
eompletion of the monument was en- 
tered and the stone presumably 
thrown into the Potomac river. At 
any rate, it was never recovered 
though there is a doubtful story that 
it was once fished out only to be stolen 
a second time. 

The elevator gives but a fleeting 
view of the nearly 200 memorial stones 
which extend from the 30-foot landing 
up to a height of 280 feet. Only a few 
of the inscriptions can be read from 
the landings. The monument was not 
completed until 1885. 

This memorial to George Washing- 





ton was originally planned to include 
an obelisk 600 feet high (it is now 
555%) in addition to a pantheon 100 
feet high with a colonade and a colos- 
sal statue of Washington in a chariot 
drawn by six horses. Plans for all 
but the shaft were subsequently aban- 
doned and in 1855, when the tower had 
risen 152 feet, the popular subscrip- 
tion financing the undertaking ran out 
and construction was suspended 22 
years. Congress finally took over the 
work in 1878. The foundations had to 
be strengthened. The shaft now rests 
on a mass of solid blue rock 146 feet 
square. The pyramidal dome is alu- 
minum capped and bears the Latin 
inscription, “Laus Deo” (Praise to 
God). 


MONEY IN ORATORY 


It was toward the close of a wom- 
an’s club session. A resolution had 
been offered thanking the program 
speakers for addressing the gathering. 
The list included Ambassador Ferrara 
of Cuba, Miss Grace Abbott, chief of 
the Children’s Bureau, and others. 
“There must be some mistake,” inter- 
rupted one member, “I don’t see the 
name of Mrs. Frances Parkington 
Keyes included.” Mrs. Keyes, the wife 
of Senator Henry W. Keyes of New 
Hampshire, is both a speaker and a 
writer of no mean ability. She had 
just enthused the group with an inter- 
esting talk. A wan smile passed over 
the presiding officer’s face as she re- 
plied apologetically, “But Mrs. Keyes 
did not give her talk gratis!” 


NOT IN THE GUIDE BOOKS 

Boys going to school with textbooks 
under one arm and a rifle slung over 
the other ... The club sandwiches 
served at the Hains Point teahouse 
under government contract by a for- 
mer White House housekeeper .. . 
The crowded condition of the domes- 
tic relations court due to marital con- 
troversy over spending of the veterans’ 
“bonus” checks . .. Local cameramen 
complaining of their rough treatment 
at the Winchester, Va., apple blossom 
festival . . . The lifeless form of a 
wild peccary dragged from its cage 
at the zoo and presumably mur- 
dered by a disgruntled employee .. . 
The mammoth silver bowl, two feet 
in diameter, bearing the inscription, 
“To Herbert Hoover from Prajadhipok 
R. (Rex), April 30.” 


HOOVER’S NEW “GHOST” 

After intimating that French Stro- 
ther, the President’s resigned $7,500 
“ghost writer,” would not be replaced 
the White House went ahead and hired 
George A. Hastings, New York press 
agent. Mr. Hastings, who has pro- 
moted numerous social agencies, will 
have the technical rank of a research 
assistant but will in reality prepare 
Mr. Hoover’s speeches. The President 





* The Pathfindey 


is much too busy to compile inf¢ py). 
tion on the variety of subjects qp. 
manded of him. To date he has })4¢, 
46 addresses by radio alone as 


pared with 37 made by Presiden; 
Coolidge during the latter’s tire 
term. 


Mr. Hastings, being a former 
paperman, will be a valuable adi, 
to the belated “humanizing H: 
movement taking shape under the , 
rection of Theodore G. Joslin, one of 
the three $10,000 White House 
taries. Evidence of the new , ' 
was seen in the visit of Bryan Ujtieq; 
(especially the sending of a rubber 
cigar to the lad’s father) and the \py 
radio broadcasts about the “flop-cared 
and gangly” pup which outdocs th, 
Coolidge administration dogs by pos- 
sessing the ability to snitch “sunny- 
Side-up” fried eggs from Mr. Hoover's 
breakfast plate. 

About the only thing that remains js 
for the White House secretariat {0 in- 
duce Mr. Hoover to don the Indian 
headdress that the Big Chief Coolidge 
once posed in. But this is doubtful, 
Already there are signs of retrench- 
ment on the humanizing program, for 
the other day Mr. Hoover refused to 
shake paws with a six-months-old lion 
cub which George R. Hutchinson and 


his air-minded family (they have 
toured the 48 states) vainly trotted 
to the executive mansion for that 
purpose. 


THE “PORTRAIT” RACKET 

We are on the point of forever alban- 
doning hope of obtaining from local 
photographers pictures of Washington 
notables who look like these subjects 
in the flesh. The so-called “portrait” 

work with its 
angle photogra- 
i yoo one phy, use of furs 
\ts ¥ ; 
= to soften faces 
and hide ugly 
chins, employ- 
ment of 
to make shad- 
ows fall where 
wanted, and re- 
touching, have 
about ruined 
the cause of real 
likenesses. Cap- 
ital photograph- 
ic art is now on a par with that of 
portrait painting. Washington has a 
superabundance of persons who wail 
their photos pretty rather than real- 
istic. So the photographers do their 
best to please them even if friends cai- 
not recognize the result. 

The other day a certain society m2 
tron with a long nose and unusually 
long face had the first “sitting” that 
ever pleased her. It was only obtain- 
ed by pointing the camera down from 
above. This reduced the length of 
both nose and face to unnatural pro- 
portions. Friends can truthfully s@y 
the result is “beautiful” but never thal 
it is “a good likeness.” 

“Just bring out their beauty or al- 
tractiveness,” explains George Vi: 
Harris, well known capital photogre 
pher of celebrities. “Many wome! 
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ct their pictures to make them look 
as though they were. But they do 
want them to look attractive, and we 
ysually succeed in pleasing them.” 

Commenting on presidents who had 
posed for him, Mr. Harris says Roose- 
velt was anxious not to appear “sissi- 
fied,” Taft didn’t care how he was 
posed, Wilson resented being told what 
to do, Harding was genial but didn’t 
photograph well, and Coolidge was one 
of the best subjects among his 2,500,- 
000 negatives. 


CAPITAL FOLK 


Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen (she hates 
the term “congresswoman”) is busy 
on a book about her father or politics 
in general. 

The new Shoreham office building 
is only one of the many local realty 
holdings of Secretary of War Hurley, 
one of the acknowledged millionaires 
of the Hoover cabinet. 

The Collard estate at Hybla Valley, 
Va., with its weather-beaten house 
built in 1710, has been purchased by 
Senator La Follette. The Collards 
were neighbors of George Washington. 

Captain Charles M. Lockwood, 88, 
surviving member of one of Minne- 
sota’s two “Last Man’s Clubs,” was in 
town to see where he had camped near 
the Capitol in ’61. 

Among the White House visitors 
was General Edward J. Higgins, inter- 
national head of the Salvation Army. 

One of the largest diamonds seen 
locally was worn by Mme. George 
Theunis of Belgium while her husband 
was presiding at the International 
Chamber of Commerce session. 


VETERANS’ PROGRAM 

National legislators still in Wash- 
ington freely admit that the end of the 
veterans’ relief agitation is not yet. 
The next move on the part of the vet- 
erans, according to present indica- 
tions, will be to make the loans on the 
adjusted compensation certificates 
outright payments. Either that or pay 
the “bonus” in full. Such a move is 
seen in pressure being brought to bear 
against the Solons even dufing recess. 
The World war veterans are now so 
well organized and are such an in- 
creasing political factor that the legis- 
lators are apprehensive of opposing 
them. The part played by the veteran 
in affairs on “the Hill” is evinced in 
the fact that a senator of one large 
Eastern state has a clerk who does 
nothing but answer letters from vet- 
erans, 


NO RED MENACE HERE 


The D. A. R. is urging a compulsory 
oath of allegiance for public school 
teachers. The nation’s capital has long 
set an example by requiring not only 
teachers but all employees of its school 
system to subscribe to the following 
ON: Frei os ces , having been duly 
appointed by the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia do solemnly 
Swear that I will support and defend 
the Constitution of the United States 
against all enemies, foreign and do- 
mestic; that I will bear true faith and 
allegiance to the same.” 
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WASHINGTON WISPS 





HISPERED as the most sensa- 

\\/ tional novel of the year, “Wash- 
ington Merry-Go-Round” will 

be out soon. It is by an anonymous 
author and is said to leave no impor- 
tant figure unturned ... The powers- 
that-be are nettled by General Butler’s 
penchant for continually stirring up 
trouble. They blamed the Butler-Mus- 
solini feud on unfounded gossip by 
Cornelius Vanderbilt jr. They un- 
officially sided with Butler in the 
Haitian minister’s careless remark 
throwing doubt on one of the General’s 
feats. But they are a little peeved with 
his subsequent tale of finding President 
Victoriano Huerta of Mexico “drunk” 
in bed. As one marine corps officer 
remarked, “Lots of guts but no brains.” 


Probably tired of preying on boot- 
leggers, racketeers tried to make off 
with imported stuff from the Salvador 
legation and slugged Senor Dr. Don 
Carlos Leiva, charge d’affaires, when 
he surprised them . The District 
Retail Druggists’ Association opposes 
the sale of Mrs. Mabel Walker Wille- 
brandt’s grape extract. They admit 
that technically it may be legal but 
contend that it violates the spirit of 
the prohibition act It’s not often 
that a private yacht can tie up at the 
navy yard, yet the Hi-Esmaro of H. 
Edward Manville of roofing fame did 
to take local celebrities for a trip. One 
of the Manville daughters is married to 
Count Bernadotte, nephew of the king 
of Sweden . . . The President has 








ETIQUETTE 


AT HOMES 
‘& OURTESY calls at the capital are 





regulated to a nicety as to days 

and hours. If it were not so, 
there would be hopeless confusion and 
many persons would not be at home 
to receive their callers. That is why 
the “at home” days are divided as 
follows: 

Monday—The judiciary. 

Tuesdays—Representatives. 

Wednesdays—The cabinet, hostess 
of the vice president and wife of the 
speaker of the house. 

Thursdays—Senators. 

Fridays—The diplomatic corps. 

Wives of the military have no set 
day for receiving. 

Nobody calls on Saturdays, but Sun- 
day is a round of informal teas and 
receiving. 

Mrs. William E. Borah, wife of the 
senator from Idaho, tells the story 
that when she first came to Washing- 
ton the door of a social leader was 
closed in her face by the butler be- 
cause she unwittingly tried to leave 
her card 10 minutes before the time 
set to receive callers. 


Next week—First calls. 


abandoned the barge of the Mayflower, 
retained for his personal use when the 
presidential yacht was given up, for 
the reconditioned 50-foot launch of 
the battleship Arizona, 


Now they’re saying locally that the 
only difference between the federal 
Treasury and Santa Claus is that the 
former has no whiskers . . . Washing- 
ton police recently picked up a man 
who talked and talked and talked with- 


HIRED! 
Senator (hiring  secretary)—I 
hope you know the importance of 
discretion? 


New secretary—I’ve been married 
10 years, sir! 





out saying anything. What a man to 
write a political platform for 1932! ... 
They are making owners of the 
season’s blossoming peewee _ golf 
courses provide rest room facilities 

. The asking price of the Washing- 
ton Post is $5,000,000, ’tis said... 
Chevy Chase, Maryland’s swank resi- 
dential section, has a unique govern- 
ment. There is no mayor or council 
or other paid officials; each section 
elects three citizens to look after its 
own street repair, etc. 


At a recent meeting of a business 
men’s group a vote on the question of 
whether President Hoover has done 
the best he could for business under 
the depression stood 24 nays and 18 
ayes. Which may or may not mean 
anything, for Washingtonians are 
notoriously “agin” any president in 
office Some Democratic wise- 
crackers call Mr. Hoover “the A, & P. 
president —he doesn’t deliver the 
goods!” . . . On the other hand, 
though, Mr. Hoover has certainly 
demonstrated one fine quality as an 
engineer: he never wastes any steam 
on the whistle! 





NAME O’HOWLS 





On the S. S. Canadian Forester arriving 
in Montreal from the West Indies recently 
were Captain COFFIN, Dr. GRAVES, the 
Rev. BURY, Mrs. DEATH and Mrs. ANGEL, 

HOT-ICE Miss can be found on page 125 
of the Buffalo phone book, 

Martha LEGG sells hosiery in the MY- 
STYLE hosiery shop at Atlanta, 

An Indian named MAN-AFRAID-OF- 
NOTHING recently married in Oklahoma 
an Indian girl who had been educated at 
an Eastern coed school and two weeks 
after the marriage he applied to his tribe 
to have his name changed. 

C. E. HOLYCROSS is a deacon in a 
Big Fork, Minn., church. 

An oil tanker owned by a Spanish oil 
company is named CASTOR OIL (Ugh!) 
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Senate Seat Shifts 


Do You Know How Desks in Upper Chamber are Apportioned 
Among Membership and What Famous Ones are There? 


cost upwards of a million dollars 

in campaign expenditures, but 
where one shall sit after they reach 
the Senate is a matter of seniority. 
Men who have been fortunate enough 
to secure a seat in the upper house are 
on equal terms with all other senators, 
but the seating arrangement of the 
Senate chamber as to preferable seats 
depends upon how long one has been 
in the Senate. Seats on the center 
aisle are most preferred, but it takes 
a long while in the Senate for one 
to acquire one. Senator Phipps of 
Colorado, who voluntarily retired 
from the Senate on March 4, vacated 
one of the most coveted seats in that 
house. He had No, 1 seat on the Re- 
publican side on the center aisle, and 
Senator Capper of Kansas was fortu- 
nate enough to be in line to secure this 
choice seat. The opposite seat on the 
Democratic side is capably filled by 
Senator Robinson of Arkansas; the 
able Democratic leader of the Senate, 
and is probably the most suitable seat 
in the Senate chamber for the leader, 
as he is actually out in front. Senators 
Simmons and Overman, the two sen- 
ators from North Carolina for nearly 
20 years, occupied two of the center 
aisle seats. These two familiar faces 
will be missed at the next session, 
Senator Overman having died during 
the last session and Senator Simmons 
has retired. Their seats are consid- 
ered very advantageous, and will be 
occupied by Senators Fletcher of 
Florida and Ashurst of Arizona. 


Senator Sheppard of Texas, author 
of the 18th amendment, who for a 
number of years sat in the front row 
of the Senate, has now changed to a 
seat in the second row, second from 
the aisle. Senators whose fathers sat 
in the Senate before them would like, 
of course, to sit in their fathers’ seats. 
Senator Hale of Maine has succeeded 
in that ambition and sits where his 
father sat many years ago. Senator 
Bankhead of Alabama aspires to sit 
in the seat occupied by his father in the 
last row, but will have to wait a few 
years before he can claim that seat. 
Senator Carey, whose father was 
formerly senator from Wyoming, will 
no doubt locate his father’s seat before 
he has been in the Senate very much 
longer. Senator “Bob” La Follette, jr., 
would also like to have his father’s seat 
which is the one now assigned Senator 
Capper. Senator La Follette, sr., oc- 
cupied that seat for a number of years 
and for recognition purposes it is 
most strategically placed. James 
Hamilton (“Ham”) Lewis of Illinois, 
who returns to the Senate in Decem- 
ber, sateluring the term of his previous 
service in the last seat in the last row 
on the Democratic side, and he has 
requested Colonel Edwin A. Halsey, 
able and hard-working secretary for 
the minority, to save this seat for him 
as probably no other senator would 


Pi eest upswar a Senate “seat” has 





Scarred Jefferson Davis desk and book- 
rack which Pat Harrison considers the 
choicest object in the Senate. 


ask for the last seat in the last row. 

The seats are now practically evenly 
divided as there are 49 seats on the 
Republican side and 47 on the Demo- 
cratic side, one on the Republican side 
being occupied by Senator Shipstead, 
of Minnesota, the only Farmer-Labor 
member in the Senate, and he sits 
in the seat formerly occupied by 
Senator Curtis, before he became vice- 
president, which is in the fourth row 
on the center aisle. Following Senator 
Capper on the Republican side, the 
aisle seats are occupied by Senator 
Smoot of Utah in the second row, Sen- 
ator Jones of Washington in the third 
row and Senator Shipstead in the 
fourth row. 

Senator Harris of Georgia still re- 
tains the seat on 
the center aisle 
in the fourth 
row on the 
Democratic 
side, Senator 
Pat Harrison 
would not trade 
his seat, the 
fourth from the 
center aisle in 
the first row, 
for any other 
seat in the Sen- 
ate, as his desk 
was formerly 
occupied by 
Jefferson Davis 
who _ retired 
from the Senate 
to become pres- 
ident of the 
Confederacy. 
All Mississippi 
senators aspire 





to the Davis seat. It has a mark «)) ji 


said to have been placed there by {}¢. 


bayonet of a Union soldier whe; 
Senate Chamber was used as a 
valescent hospital for Union soli; 
during the Civil war. 

On all the desks which were fo; 
ly used by senators in the old Sejaje 
chamber, now the Supreme (0y;; 
chamber, are sand dusters, which were 
used for blotting or drying ink |. 
blotting paper was invented. 

The Senate desks now in use are thy 
same ones used by Calhoun, (Jay. 
Webster, and other notable senators 
of old. Daniel Webster’s desk is the 
especial pride of Senator James \W. 
Watson of Indiana, the Republican 
leader. 

“or 


NAUGHTY, NAUGHTY! 


If General Butler was cut off th: 
and, under a Pennsylvania statute, 
ject to a fine of 67 cents for using th 
word “hell,” the following might e 
happened to certain notables if w: i 
had broadcasting in their day: 

Shakespeare—“Lay on Macduff and 

Click, zoop, boop! “Sorry, ladies d 
gentlemen of the radio audience, but we 
can’t allow Bill to pull that stuff ove: 
station—even for RKO.” 

W. H. Vanderbilt—“The public be 

Click! “Pardon the interruption, | 
fans, but this interview with Mr. Va: . 
bilt about the railroad situation cannot go 
on.” 

James Russell Lowell—“‘But he turned 
up his nose at their murmuring and shain- 
ming, and cared (shall Isay?) not a ° 

Zoop! “Folks, we’ve just received a call 
from the Federal Radio Commission to 
take Mr. Lowell off the air as guest poet 
in the American Radiator Co. hour.” 

Admiral Farragut—*Now about the tor- 
pedoes .. .” 

Boop! “Sorry, listeners, but station 
YELP has sufficient grounds, to refuse the 
admiral any more time on the air in the 
Wilkins coffee program.” 

General Sherman—“‘War is. . .” 

Zip! “Fans, please accept our apologies 
for what the general, star of the True 
Story hour, was about to say.” 


—_—————— ww _ —_—_ 
The visit of the king of Siam to this 
country brought upon us a plague of 


Siamese jokes, but most of them are just 
twins of other jokes. 





A Typical Desk and Chair in the Upper House 


The Pathfinde, 
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THE POLITICAL ARENA 





NOMINATING HOOVER 


HILE no candidate of any 
W weight has appeared in the Re- 

publican ranks against Presi- 
dent Hoover the Progressive wing of 
the party shows increasing signs of 
preparing to fight him—and desert 
him. Senator Brookhart of lowa, who 
made 200 speeches for Mr. Hoover in 
the last campaign, said he had re- 
ceived a deluge of letters from nearly 
all the states indorsing his belief that 
Hoover will be defeated if nominated. 
Brookhart wants the party to nomi- 
nate one of the Progressive senators— 
Borah, Norris, Johnson, La Follette— 
or Governor Pinchot. The most talk- 
ative of these Progressives has been 
young Senator “Bob” La Follette, who 
never fails to take a few thrusts at 
President Hoover in every speech. 
Young “Bob” does not believe in start- 
ing a third party, but he let it be pretty 
well understood that he might vote 
for a Democrat, as Norris did last 
time, if the platform is better than 
the one the Republicans offer. In the 
meantime the friends of the President 
are keeping his name to the fore and 
firing back at every salvo from the 
Democratic forts. Specially active for 
him have been Senator Dickinson of 
lowa, Senator Davis of Pennsylvania, 
Representative Ramseyer of lowa and 
Robert H. Lucas of the national com- 
mittee. They have been alert to de- 
fend the Smoot-Hawley tariff, the 
Federal Farm Board and other admin- 
istration accomplishments. 


BLAINE’S OUTBURSTS 

Senator Blaine of Wisconsin resum- 
ed his hobby of pestering the Post 
Office Department in Chicago by 
holding hearings there on the new 
city post office. The purchase and 
abandonment of a site, for which one 
appraiser said the government paid 
$1,900,000 too much, was called “pal- 
pable negligence” by the Senator. He 
would like to fight present plans to 
buy air rights over downtown track- 
age for the new building, but he was 
not sure what could be done since the 
department got legislative authority. 
“They slipped it over on Congress, 
coming in about two hours before 
noon on the last day” to make their 
requests, he said. In replying to this 
Postmaster Brown showed more ir- 
ritation than usual. “False and mali- 
cious,” he called the charges, and add- 
ed that not only was it the Treasury 
Department that secured the legisla- 
tive authority but that the whole 
matter had been considered at length 
by both houses of Congress. 


CANNON DEFIANT 
Having sidestepped a plan to defeat 
him for the presidency of the college 
of bishops of the Southern Methodist 
Church by withdrawing from the race 
Bishop James Cannon returned to 








—Sioux City (Iowa) Tribune 
Bad Dreams! 


wrestle with the Nye campaign funds 
committee which is seeking an ac- 
counting of the $65,000 sent to him by 
E. C. Jameson of New York in the last 
presidential campaign. The Nye com- 
mittee took the position of not letting 
the Bishop testify unless he waived 
immunity from prosecution in the 
courts but questioned Miss Ada L. Bur- 
roughs, treasurer of the Bishop’s anti- 
Smith organization. The lady denied 
the committee’s right to investigate, 
and with the Bishop at her side defied 
the senators and all their power. Sen- 
ator Glass of Virginia, author of the 
resolution to investigate, again came 
to the aid of the committee by answer- 
ing the Bishop’s written arguments 
against the committee’s competence. 
Declaring that people in one state 
should be prohibited from contribut- 
ing campaign funds in another the 
Senator added such a rule would have 
prevented “the spectacle of a promi- 
nent prelate being publicly accused 
of embezzling campaign funds.” Rep- 
resentative Tinkham, the Bishop’s par- 
ticular enemy, declared the church- 
man has accounted for only $30,000 
out of the $65,000. 


A MASSACHUSETTS FIGHT 


A civil war among the Republicans 
in Massachusetts threatens to further 
weaken the party which was already 
rather weak there. William S. Young- 
man, lieutenant governor, and thereby 
the highest elected Republican public 
official in the state, publicly demanded 
the resignation of Louis K. Liggett as 
Republican national committeeman 
and of Amos L. Taylor as Republican 
state chairman. He charged that these 
two Republican officials had tried to 
betray both President Hoover and 
himself. The climax of the trouble was 
a bill sponsored in the legislature by 
Taylor and Liggett to give preprimary 
party conventions the authority to in- 
dorse candidates in the approaching 
primaries, and to repeal the existing 
law which requires delegates to 
national conventions to get the con- 
sent of the candidate concerned be- 
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fore announcing themselves as pledg- 
ed to him. They were trying, charged 
Youngman, to continue their own 
power “at the risk of having Hoover 
delegates sent to the convention who 
might not even vote for Hoover on the 
first ballot.” Youngman opposed the 
bill and it was defeated in the state 
senate. 


CONVENTION CITIES 

There is considerable speculation 
already as to where the two major 
parties will hold their national nomi- 
nations next year. It was almost con- 
ceded for some time that the Republi- 
cans would meet in either San Fran- 
cisco or Los Angeles as a compliment 
to President Hoover, who would thus 
be renominated in his home state. 
But it was feared that the expense of 
the journey to the Pacific coast would 
cut down attendance, especially in 
these hard times. Both parties are 
now thought to look favorably on Mid- 
Western cities, such as Chicago, 
Cleveland or Kansas City. It is quite 
possible that one city will get them 
both. Much depends on the offers 
the cities will make, for the conven- 
tions are bid for very much like big 
prize fights. And since both parties 
are expecting to find campaign con- 
tributions a little slow the two nation- 
al committees next winter will be 
very subject to material temptation in 
deciding on the convention cities. 


FESS SITS TIGHT 

Ever since last fall’s election there 
have been rumors of the resignation of 
Senator Fess from the chairmanship 
of the Republican National Committee 
and speculations as to his successor. 
It was even said that the Senator was 
rather anxious to be relieved. But 
the Senator himself spiked the rumors 
by saying that his term as chairman 
was “just as indefinite” as the day he 
took the job. He is now expected to 
remain in the position until after the 
Republican National Convention in 
1932. One reason for Mr. Fess’s con- 
tinuing to head the committee is the 
lack of any competitor for the place. 
When Robert H. Lucas of Kentucky 
was made chairman of the executive 
committee it was expected that he 
would succeed Fess to the chairman- 
ship. But Lucas lost prestige by the 
way he worked against Senator Norris 
in Nebraska in the last campaign. 
Secretary of War Hurley and Post- 
master General Brown were also 
mentioned for the post, but both were 
unwilling to accept it. So Fess stays, 
though the old-school practical poli- 
ticians think this former college pres- 
ident is a mighty poor committee head, 


<= 


YOU SAID IT! 

We opened a rather personal looking 
letter today and out popped an advertise- 
ment with boxcar size letters saying: 
“DO YOU WANT A GOLD MINE?” It 
takes a lot of brass to send out stuff like 
that! 
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The first Austin gag of the season is 
about the one that got into the lunch and 
ants carried it off! | 
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Place That Order Today 


Editor—I call on an average of 50 
retail stores a week and find 99 per 
cent of them in need of stock, some to 
the point of a dangerous loss of busi- 
ness, I find the individual nearly des- 
titute for home furnishings and wear- 
ing apparel, etc. The warehouses are 
empty. The manufactures are low. 
Some 18 months ago, it is true, there 
was an overproduction and supply. 
Today there is a big shortage. In my 
opinion if this country should ‘be 
thrown into a war it would be in a 
deplorable condition. We have plenty 
of money and men but that is all.— 
Frank L. Betts, Sugar Grove, Pa. 


Doesn’t Like Our Poetics 


Editor—On several occasions have 
noted the attitude that you take to- 
ward the poets who try, in their simple 
and humble way, to serve the master 
in such capacity that others might also 
be benefited. To speak or write 
harshly of such is not becoming and 
certainly nothing to be gained by so 
doing.—Oscar O’Neill, Polkton, N. C. 


We Do, Sometimes 


Editor—I observe that you not only 
quote the “great engineer,’ Mr. Hoo- 
ver, but you must needs quote Mrs. 
Hoover, too. Why not quote young 
Allan and Peggy Ann and the whole 
tribe? No doubt their opinions would 
be quite as pertinent and weighty as 
those of the senior members of the 
family. At least their ballyhooing 
could not be worse.—Gerig Lewis, 
Watts, Okla. 


Even Science Gets Blamed 

Editor—Scientific thought and in- 
vention no doubt have contributed 
largely to our widespread unrest and 
unemployment. Man is so constituted 
by nature as to dislike the necessity of 
frequently having to change his way 
of thinking and manner of living, 
hence the feeling of uneasiness.— 
E. W. R., Ft. Worth, Tex. 


It Couldn’t be Criticism 


Editor—I have read many plaudits 
and criticisms of The Pathfinder in 
“Free Air.” Here is mine, credit it 
to either or both. When I just get 
well settled and interested in reading 
my copy my wife takes it away from 
me.—M. J. Capron, Mecha, Mont. 


Logical Sarcasm 


Editor—Dr. James Postlethwait ex- 
udes some profound (?) philosophy 
(?). “Everything you try to prohibit 
goes over bigger and better than if 
the prohibitors would quit trying to 
prohibit.” I suppose the cause of so 
many bank robberies, hold-ups, etc., 
is the laws prohibiting such things. 
How wonderful that we have found 
the cause. The remedy should be 
found easily now. Repeal the law. 








And the laws prohibiting arson, as- 
sault, and attacks on little girls are 
wholly to blame and should be repeal- 
ed instanter. “It is the suggestion that 
does the trick.’—F. E, Blanchard, 
Minatare, Nebr. 


Crowing for Crows 


Editor—Permit a word of apprecia- 
tion for your crow editorial. Mr. 
Crow is black, but his blackness, un- 
like that of the 
average, so called 
good citizen, is on 
the outside. He 
hates hypocrites 
and when he sits 
on the fence it is 
not to straddle is- 
sues like a_ poli- 
tician. If there 
were not so many 
half informed and 
misinformed bipeds bent on destruc- 
tiveness, crows, hawks, owls, eagles 
and other predatory birds might enjoy 
their rights of citizenship, for they 
more than pay their way by destroy- 
ing rodents, insects and reptiles.—J. 
M. Harbourt, Richmond, Ohio. 





Banks are Bursting but Not with Gold 


Editor—The powers that be could 
end this panic at any minute they wish 
and put everybody to work. In 1916 
there was no gold in the country—it 
had all been loaned to the allies and 
shipped to Europe. Yet we built ships, 
armed and equipped men and put them 
in the field, and shipped much food- 
stuffs to Europe. Now in time of peace 
with the banks bursting with yellow 
gold and warehouses filled with pro- 
visions our people must starve.—P. W. 
Britts, Portland, Ore. 


Rooters for Rudy 


Editor—There are a great many of 
Rudy Vallee’s admirers who read your 
column in The Pathfinder and I know 
many of them would like to join a 
club which I have formed in his honor. 
Would you be so kind to mention my 
club in your paper.—Helen M. Kruse, 
Wood Ridge, N. J. 


He May in the Long Run 


Editor—If Mr. Wrigley can get so 
many jaws chewing enough gum to 
build so many fine buildings maybe he 
can make cotton the fashion again so 
we won’t have to wear silk hose with 
so many mended runs.—Mrs, Fred 
Hubbard, Urbana, II. 


All You Critics Take Notice 


Editor—Sometimes we _ criticize 
people when they are right. Some- 
times we criticize people when they 
are wrong. Sometimes we criticize 
the people who are doing the most for 
us. If a person needs criticism at the 
same time offer suggestions to help 
the individual. Do this instead of 
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telling the world about the faw);; 
of another man or woman. We | 
make mistakes, When people reali,. 
their mistakes and try to correct thei, 
why not give them a chance.—J. |. 
Shelton, Manchester, Tenn. 


*Sthat All? 


Editor—In the efforts of the Law 
Enforcement Commission to devise 
methods to increase respect for law, ; 
submit that it would appear practic. 
and desirable for all legislative bodies. 
officials and commissions that |, 
down rules, to precede all enactments 
with a short resume setting out just 
what is intended to be covered and 
have such resumes always available 
for general distribution, indexed }, 
years and published annually.—Leslie 
A. Price, Jamestown, N. Y. 


Congratulations 

Editor—Every small town has some- 
thing of which to be proud (or should 
have). So we as citizens of Green- 
view, Ill., are proud to announce the 
birth of the youngest son of a Civ’! 
war veteran in the United States— 
born to Mr. and Mrs. Edward Profst 
(ages respectively 84 and 28 years) on 
April 15 last. This is the second son 
of this marraige.—Mrs, Ott Wainscott, 
Petersburg, IIl. 


“Carry Me Back to Ole Virginny” 

Editor—Mr. Townsend of Ohio says 
his territory is rapidly being filled 
with city workers flocking back to the 
farms, Send them to Virginia where a 
little money will buy much in the way 
of a good farm and home, orchard, 
garden, dairy or stock ranch. Land 
is cheap and farm prices are low but 
a hustler can make good in Virginia.— 
E. F. Ward, Paces, Va. 


Current Events 

Editor—During the year 1895 I was 
teaching country school near Paola, 
Kans. I have been a constant subscri- 
ber to The Pathfinder ever since. \y 
advanced reading 
class used The 
Pathfinder as a 
reader each weck. 
I subscribed for 
enough copies for 
each. We used the 
current issue until 
the next one ar- 
rived. I am now 
in the school sup- 
ply business and 
list The Pathfinder along with other 
magazines for which we take subscrip- 
tions. I often give a year’s subscrip- 





‘tion as a present toa friend.—A. b. 


Hoover, Kansas City, Mo. 
a 
THEME SONG FOR THE FIRST 
OF THE MONTH 
Sing a song of isinglass 
Envelopes in tons; 
All the mail that I amass 
Is duns, and duns, and duns! 


ro 


The trouble with many people is that 
they are under the impression that the'r 


church dues are payments on a harp. 
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AUTOGIROGRAMS 


HE National Aeronautical Asso- 
44 ciation holds that the develop- 

ment of the autogiro was the 
“greatest achievement in aviation in 
America” in 1930. Still, less than 200 
autogiros have been built and flown 
successfully. But while the “wind- 
mill” plane is still in its infancy it is 
expected to progress rapidly. Al- 
ready there are indications that its 
development this year will be consid- 
erably broadened. All countries seem 
to be interested in it. England’s lat- 
est type autogiro can take off in 30 
vards and land with a run of only 
two yards. The latest American type, 
however, is the fastest yet developed, 
it having a cruising speed greater than 
the English top speed. To England 
goes the honor of having built the 
first autogiro seaplane. But France 
has ordered two such ships for service 
with her fleet, and our own navy re- 
cently placed an order for a “wind- 
mill” seaplane. Not to be outdone 
New York City is investigating with 
the idea of adopting autogiros for 
police work—so the cops can land in 
the parks or raid skyscraper roof 
gardens at will, no doubt. Though it 
looks less like a bird than any other 
heavier-than-air craft the autogiro is 
said to come nearest to bird flight. 


Germany is planning a huge new 
aviation museum which will house a 
collection expected to cover the entire 
history of flying. 


Girls, did you know there’s a brand 
new “rank” in Uncle Sam’s navy? And 
what do you reckon it is—“Hot Papa” 
(calm yourselves), otherwise known as 
“the asbestos man.” He’s an important 
guy to the pilots who take off and 
light on our giant airplane carriers. 
And “Hot Papa” has a hot job too, 





Autogiro visits the White House lawn 
where President Hoover presents builders 
the Collier trophy award for 1930. 


FOR THE AIR-MINDED 


especially when in southern climes. 
He must stand all day on the land- 
ing deck dressed in an asbestos suit. 
Should any plane crash in landing and 
burst into flames his job is to rush 
in and bring out the pilot. Then his 
job’s done. 


Thar’s danger in them thar air- 
planes besides the possibility of crac!:- 
ing up. With the rapid growth of air 
travel between the United States and 
Latin-America has come the danger of 
spreading yellow fever and other dis- 
eases. That’s why the recent Pan- 
American Conference of directors of 
health had to consider adopting a 
“sanitary code” for planes. 

aa 


FLANDERS AND ITS COUNT 


The Count of Flanders is in the 
United States incognito. It sounds big, 
but all it means is that Charles, the sec- 
ond son of King Albert of the Belgians, 
is traveling in America under the name 
of Charles Derethy. 
who is only 27 and unmarried, is much 
happier in overalls than in the trap- 
pings of royalty, and he is in America 
to study the mechanical methods of 
Thomas A. Edison, Henry Ford and 
other industrial geniuses. Those who 
know the young Count of Flanders say 
that he not only knows how to operate 
a locomotive with skill but is no 
slouch at repairing automobiles. 

Flanders is the historical and popu- 
lar name of a more or less indefinite 
district in Europe stretching along the 
North Sea from the Scheldt river to 
the entrance of the Strait of Dover 


Prince Charles, | 








and now lying in the Netherlands, | 


Belgium and France. This region has 
been the scene of so many military 
campaigns that it is known as the cock- 
pit of Europe. The bulk of old Fland- 
ers still retains the ancient name and 
forms the Belgian provinces of East 
and West Flanders whose capitals are 
Ghents and Bruges respectively. The 
remainder of old Flanders lies prin- 
cipally in the southern part of the 
Dutch province of Zeeland and the 
French departments of Le Nord and 
Ardennes. 

Sometimes in historical writing the 
name Flanders is applied loosely to 
designate an even more extensive re- 
gion in the low countries. Flanders 
as the name of the district occurs for 
the first time in the seventh century. 
Two centuries later most of the terri- 
tory of Flanders became a fief of 
France, and in 1384 it and Burgundy 
were united by the marriage of the 
daughter of the Count of Flanders to 
the Duke of Burgundy. During the 
Middle Ages Flanders figured promi- 
nently in the political and military af- 
fairs of the continent and the counts 
of Flanders were more powerful and 
wealthy than many kings. At the time 
of the Reformation the region was one 
of the chief seats of manufacture, 
trade and art. 
















Enough Hires 
Extract to make 


8 BOTTLES 


of delicious 
Hires Root 
* Beer. Just mail 
PE the coupon. 














growing children 
Doctors Praise 


Hires Root Beer 


Tue increasing popularity of Hires Root 
Beer is Nation-wide. In hundreds of schools, 
teachers are urging children to drink Hires 
Root Beer and to avoid questionable bever- 
ages. Doctors, too, recommend Hires Root 
Beer as healthful and safe. 

Careful mothers everywhere are urging 
their children to drink Hires Root Beer be- 
cause it is delicious plus invigorating plus 
nourishing .. . and absolutely pure—free 
from artificial color and flavor. 

Now, to win added friends, we offer a 
free trial bottle of Hires Extract—sufficient 
to make 8 pint bottles of Hires Root Beer. 

If the trial delights you and your family, 
then for 30c at all dealers you can buy a full- 
size bottle of Hires Extract—it makes 40 
bottles of Hires Root Beer, costing about 
1c per bottle, compared to what you usu- 
ally pay. 

Millions of families all over the Nation 
are enjoying this famous, thirst-quenching 
beverage, containing the juices of 16 roots, 
barks, berries and herbs—Nature’s invigor- 
ating and healthful ingredients, 

Mail the coupon at once for free trial bot- 
tle of Hires Extract—or order a full size 30c 
bottle from your dealer, (35c in Canada.) 

At Fountains and from Hires Kegs, 
you can get Hires Root Beer by the 
glass. Also it comes already bottled. 


{THE CHARLEs E. Hires CoMPANY, Dept. M 


Philadelphia, Pa. [20-5-30} 
J Please send me free sample 
of Hires Root Beer Extract 
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THINGS SCIENTIFIC 





MEAN FROST-DEPTHS REPORTED 


In putting up modern buildings or 
laying water mains, etc., contractors 
must know how deep to go to get their 
foundations or pipes below freezing 
depths. Information on this subject, 
which is highly important to builders, 
was recently presented to the Ameri- 
can Meteorological Society by Dr. O. 
L. Fassig, of the Weather Bureau. It 
has to do with the mean and extreme 
frost penetration in the Eastern, and 
Central states. Starting from a zero 
line across Northern Florida and 
along the Gulf of Mexico Dr. Fassig 
reports that the mean depth of frost 
penetration increases approximately 
one inch for each 25 miles north of 
the Gulf Coast. to a mean depth of 60 
inches in Northern Minnesota and 
North Dakota. The extreme frost 
penetration in the northern states was 
given as about 100 inches. Dr, Fassig 
based his report on records secured 
from 1,300 localities since 1929 and on 
reports by gravediggers, engineers, 
cellar diggers, etc. He also reports that 
the mean winter temperature decreases 
approximately one degree for each 25 
miles north of the Gulf Coast. 


NEW CANCER FINDINGS 


While a cure for cancer has not yet 
been discovered new facts about the 
dreaded disease are learned every day. 
One of the latest of these has just been 
reported by Dr. Ellice McDonald, di- 
rector of cancer research at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania’ graduate 
school of medicine, and his associates. 
They have found that the blood of 
patients with untreated cancer is more 
alkaline than normal. The greater the 
alkalinity, says Dr. McDonald, the 
quicker the disease kills the sufferer. 
They have also observed that treat- 
ment by X-ray or radium affects the 
alkalinity of the blood. 


SUGARS FROM WEEDS 


Uncle Sam’s ever busy Bureau of 
Standards announces the discovery of 
three kinds of sugar heretofore un- 
known to science. These new sweets 
are valued by bureau chemists at 
$50,000 a pound. They were discover- 
ed by Dr. R. F. Jackson and his as- 
sistant, Miss Emma McDonald, while 
determining the amount of levulose 
or fruit sugar that can be obtained 
from inulin. Inulin, by the way, is a 
starch-like substance obtained from 
the roots of such weeds as artichokes, 
dandelions, goldenrods, dahlias and 
chicory. In his experiments Dr. Jack- 
son found inulin to be 92 per cent 
levulose, a sugar many times sweeter 
than cane sugar; three per cent glu- 
cose, and five per cent a combination 
of the three new members of the sugar 
family. Parsnips, oyster plants and 
many other vegetables are said to con- 
tain small amounts of “difructose an- 
hydride one, two and three,” the sci- 


entific names of the sweet little trip- 
lets. They bring the number of 
known sugars to 78. 


BERLIN’S BIG BONE PILE 


In the Berlin Natural History 
Museum German scientists have just 
completed the task of assembling the 
dinosaur skeleton shown here. This 
particular prehistoric mastodon 
roamed the plains of East Africa 
millions of years ago, With his flesh 


Skeleton in a Museum 


and his hide the “terrible lizard” is 
said to have measured something like 
40 feet long and 13 feet high. What a 
bite those powerful jaws could take. 
And notice the striking resemblance to 
the horse skeleton, even to the “swell” 
head. Ranging in length from two to 
70 feet these reptiles once trotted 
around in practically all parts of the 
world. But when it comes to such 
nightmares we’d rather see them in the 
museum than in the flesh. 


DUST AN EXPLOSIVE 


Don’t stir up too much dust—it is an 
explosive to beware of. In tests con- 
ducted at the Arlington farm of the 
Department of Agriculture recently 
certain kinds of dust mixed with other 
kinds of dust exploded like dynamite. 
The “charges” used were such com- 
mon varieties of dust as starch and 
grain sweepings, powdered starch, 
powdered cork and pulverized alumi- 
num. These tests were to demon- 
strate the necessity for adequate vent- 
ing places to serve as safety valves in 
grain elevators, factories and other 
buildings. Unless the explosive pow- 
er of dust can escape through win- 
dows and other vents, said David J. 
Price, engineer in charge of the tests, 
great havoc might result. The de- 
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partment of Agriculture has fo); 
that the big industrial blasts whic}, 
cost millions each year are cause: |) 
more than 20 kinds of dust. All! th.) 
any one of them needs is a little spark 
And where there’s dust there’s usu.|}, 
the makings of a spark, 


LOW ANIMAL LIFE ON MARS 


As previously mentioned in these 
columns astronomers have reported 
evidence of the existence of snow. 
water, oxygen and various forms oj 
vegetable life on Mars. While he does 
not enter into the age old discussion 
as to whether there are human beings 
on that planet Prof. Robert G. Aitken, 
director of Lick Observatory, Uni- 
versity of California, thinks “it js 
plausible to believe that there is low 
animal life there.” In support of this 
belief he points out that vegetable life 
has never been found on the earth 
without the presence or traces of low 
animal life. 


HOLDING BREATH TESTS LUNGS 


A good test that is believed to indi- 
cate the efficiency of the respiratory 
system, including the lungs, the 
nerves which control them and the 
blood circulation maintained by the 
heart is to hold the breath for 
69 seconds. If the individual has a 
poor respiratory system or if his heart 
is not able to circulate the blood 
properly or if the blood itself is in- 
efficient, says Dr. E. E. Free, the per- 
son thus handicapped will not be able 
to hold his breath as long as 69 sec- 
onds. This test is frequently given in 
selecting airplane pilots because it is 
believed to indicate the stability of 
the nervous system under flying con- 
ditions at high altitudes. 


PARKING MACHINE SAVES SPACE 


If you have visited East Pittsburgh 
within the past two or three monhs 
you have no doubt seen the new park- 
ing machine that parks 20 cars verti- 
cally but which takes up the space re- 
quired for only two cars. This vertical 
parking apparatus was developed by 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Co. and consists of a series 
of 20 cages carried on endless chains. 
The motorist drives his car into one 
of the cages, pushes a button and his 
car is swung into the air as another 
cage is placed in position for the next 
fellow to park his car. 

—__—_—_—oSS oo 


BABIES IN BUNCHES 

Singularly speaking, how we do love 
little babies! But coming in bunches, 2s 
they sometimes do, they ofttimes cause 
confusion, And speaking of plurals—w)hat 
are methodical old Doctor Stork’s mat! 
ematical chances? it’s like this: Figurins 
on census statistics, for twins—one in 5 
births, for triplets—one in 7,103: [or 
quadruplets—one in the number repre- 
sented by the combined populations ©! 
Pittsburgh and Wilkes Barre, Pa, (or 75/~ 
000), and for quintuplets, Oh Baby! on 
in 41,600,000, or the combined populat!:" 
of the states of New York, Pennsylvan', 
Illinois, Ohio, and Michigan with 260.0)" 
left over to give Dr. Stork something ¢!s¢ 
to worry about, 
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Ss low a % % : Yes, you can fill your basket to the top with 
“J a all those low-priced “specials” if you have a 
cant | ; Frigidaire to keep them in. 
»f low ae — gs —t For, in Frigidaire, foods will stay fresh 
) ) ae and sweet until you are ready to use them. 
UNGS A surplus-powered mechanical unit attends 
, ind. to that! Even when your kitchen feels like an 
ratory oven your Frigidaire will still be as cold as 
, ws a winter night. 
—_ oa And this is only one of many ways that 
n for | Frigidaire reduces household expenses. For 
oad : ; , this outstanding refrigerator embodies dozens of 
blood | a : improvements and refinements that make it the 
in ion ; truly economical refrigerator to own and to use. 
e per- | It is the advanced refrigerator—advanced 
e able in all that the term implies. 


9 sec- 


com in | The cabinet is gleaming white Porcelain- 


A OR OT A OR RY OE A a Se aN 


eR CRED SRN US we Leite T 


e it is ya \ on-steel from its gracefully turned legs to 


gs its useful, easy-to-look-at top. Dishes slide 
smoothly in and out on bar-type, elevated 
: shelves. Water turns to ice with incredible 
PACE | :. : speed when you set the convenient exterior 
a 1 = - “Cold Control.” Ice cubes tumble out easily 


ont ‘ , ‘ 
ors and quickly with finger-tip pressure on the 


verti- Quickube Ice Tray. Vegetables come from 
ae oe the famous Hydrator as fresh as when you 


srtical es ‘ 
ad he put them there. And even lemon juice will 


Manu- not stain the seamless, acid-resisting porce- 


ate lain food compartment! 
1alNns,. 


oO one Free Salad Recipe Book 


1d his r eS 
1other Let us send you the illustrated Frigidaire 


e next catalog which tells you how Frigidaire is 
built, what it does, and how it does it. Mail 
the coupon for this catalog and a copy of 
our latest Salad Recipe Book today. 


oO love 
hes, as 

cause 
=a “ FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION, 
sore Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation, 
on 81 Dept. G-62, Dayton, Ohio. 
3: fo A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE . - 
repre- lease send me your aay ere EP ‘. 
ay The new all white Porcelain-on-steel Frigidaires are sold with we as a dna ccleaner aia 
y ! n 
ulation 
Iania, A YEAR COMPLETE GUARANTEE 
260,00" 
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THE QUESTION BOX 





What was the Russian Duma? 

“Duma” is the Russian word for thought. 
It was the popular name of the house of 
representatives of the national legisla- 
ture granted by Czar Nicholas II in 1905. 
The members were elected for the most 
part by electors, although direct voting 
was permitted in several large cities. The 
Duma was charged with the enactment of 
laws, preparation and authorization of 
the budget and the control of the admin- 
istration; but its functions were cur- 
tailed to a large extent by the czar’s 
prerogative, the indiscriminate use of 
orders in council, by withdrawing from 
its control part of the budget expenses, 
and by the conservative Council of Em- 
pire, which was the upper house of the 
legislature, composed half of old digni- 
taries nominated by the emperor and half 
of elected members from gentry, church, 
commercial and learned bodies. The first 
Duma was dissolved after 73 days, and the 
second lasted only 103. Only the third 
Duma (1907-1912) lasted the full five 
years of its mandate. The fourth came 
to an end with the Bolshevik revolution. 


How is “Roosevelt” pronounced? 

This name is correctly pronounced “ro- 
ze-velt,” with the “o” long as in “so.” It 
is commonly mispronounced “roo-se-velt,” 
the first syllable riming with “too.” 


Does each star on the flag represent a 
specific state? 

The 48 stars on the flag of the United 
States represent the states collectively, 
not individually, notwithstanding a popu- 
lar notion to the contrary. Many writers 
fall into the error of saying that a cer- 
tain star represents a certain state. A 
complete exposition of this subject will 
be found on page 62 of “Nuggets of 
Knowledge,” a book which can be con- 
sulted in almost any library. 


Why is the president’s wife called the 
First Lady of the Land? 


The title alludes to the fact that the 
wife of the president takes social prece- 
dence over all other women in the country. 


Do all animals drink water? 

All mammals probably drink some 
water, although a few naturalists believe 
that the gemsbuck or gemsbok, a large 
and beautifully marked antelope-like ani- 
mal found in South Africa, drinks no 
water. They say it obtains all the mois- 
ture it needs from the succulent bulbous 
plants on which it feeds. Dr. William M. 
Mann, director of the National Zoological 
Park at Washington, says on this subject: 
“The gemsbok and several other species 
of African animals live in exceedingly 
arid country, sometimes very far from 
water, and it is probable that they drink 
very rarely, if at all, but get their mois- 
ture through feeding on succulent plants.” 
Maud W. Leister, assistant to the di- 

tor of the New York Zoological Park, 
makes the following interesting statement 
about the drink habits of mammals: “I 
believe it to be physically impossible for 
anyone of our larger mammals to live in- 
definitely without water. The gemsbok 
is a desert mammal and like the camel 
and giraffe can go for prolonged periods 
without drinking. Apparently the gems- 
bok and the giraffe can find enough water 
for their needs in the desert even though 








all visible sources have dried up and 
where man would die of thirst. Possibly 
some smaller mammals, such as the vari- 
ous desert mice, find enough moisture in 
their food and do not drink, but the 
larger mammals certainly require water. 
Few desert mammals come to waterholes 
to drink in the daytime and that has led 
many persons to believe that they do not 
need water. All mammals that we have 
had here at the park drink in captivity.” 


How is the surname of Mayor Cermak 
pronounced? 


Mayor Anton J. Cermak of Chicago says 
that his surname is pronounced “sur- 
mack,” In Bohemian it would be some- 
thing like “cher-mock.” 


Where is the Northern Neck? 


The Northern Neck is a vast tract of 
land in Virginia and West Virginia which 
was originally granted to Lord Culpepper 
by King Charles II. This estate was in- 
herited by Thomas Fairfax through his 
mother, the daughter of Lord Culpepper. 
It consisted of some five million acres, 
beginning on Chesapeake Bay and ex- 
tending between the Potomac and Rappa- 
hannock rivers to the head springs of 
those streams or to the North Mountains 
west of the Shenandoah Valley. Twenty- 
one of the present counties of Virginia 
are in the Northern Neck and they are 
one of the most fertile sections of the 
state. George Washington’s estate at Mt. 
Vernon and that portion of Virginia 
which once formed part of the District 
of Columbia were originally part of Lord 
Fairfax’s estate. The first attempt to 
survey the bounds of the Northern Neck 
was made in 1736 under the supervision 
of a joint commission on which William 


PEARY’S NAME 


The following interesting letter 
relative to the pronunciation of the 
name of Admiral Peary was re- 
ceived by The Pathfinder from his 
widow, Josephine Diebitsch Peary, 
while she was recently stopping 
temporarily in Columbus, Ohio: 


May 5, 1931 
Dear Sir: 


Admiral Peary and his mother pro- 
nounced their name “Pee-ry.””’ Man 

ears ago, after the death of Charles 
utter Peary, who was my husband’s 
father, the remaining Peary brothers 
(six of them, I believe) changed their 
names to “Perry,’’ but my mother-in- 
law refused to do this. She said she 


had married a “Peary” and felt she 


should keep that name, Admiral Peary 
also preferred it. paseueesy since 
his death my son, Robert Edwin Peary 
jr. is the only male representative of 
the Peary’s. My daughter, married to 
Edward Stafford, calls herself Marie 
Peary-Stafford. There should be quite 
a few Perry relatives, but I do not 
know them, nor do I know their where- 
abouts. 
Very truly yours, 
(Mrs, R. E.) Josephine D. Peary 


Editor’s Note—Josephine Diebitsch was 
married to Robert E. Peary in 1888 and she 
accompanied her husband on several trips 
into the far north, being the first white 
woman to winter with an arctic expedition 
and later writing several books on her 
experiences. Her only daughter, Marie 
Ahnightito, referred to in the letter, was born 
in 1893 at Inglefield Gulf on the northwest 
coast of Greenland. She was known as “the 
snow baby’’ and was the most northerly born 
white child in the world. 





* The Pathfinder 


Byrd of Westover served. Lord Fairf, 
who remained loyal to the crown durin: 
the Revolution, died in 1783 at Greenw,, 
Court in the Shenandoah Valley not f, 
from Winchester. His nephew, Tho 
Martin, who took the name Fairfax, 
herited the greater part of the Virg 
estate. The proprietary rights in 
Northern Neck were practically ex 
guished in 1783 by act of the Vir 
legislature and all records and docun 
pertaining to the estate were remove 
the land office at Richmond. 


What is the smallest county in the United 
States? 


New York county on Manhattan Is}, 
is the smallest county in the U: 
States. In 1914 it was reduced in siz 
the formation of Bronx county and 
has an area of only 22 square miles, ty 
square miles less than the next sma! 
county, Bristol county, R. I. 


What is Coolidge’s full name? 


The former president was christen 
John Calvin Coolidge, which was 
name of his father. During his youth | 
usually wrote his name J. Calvin Coolid 
When he went to Northampton to study 
and practice law he dropped the “J” 
began to write his name simply Ca! 
Coolidge, the name by which he has b 
known ever since, 


Are “fiance” and fiancee” pronounced the 
same? 
These are the masculine and femin 
forms of the same French word and 
pronounced the same—‘fee-ahn-say.” 


When did the feudal 
Europe? 


The feudal system, which grew up 
Europe after the decline and fall of 
Roman empire, did not pass away in 3! 
countries during the same century and 
therefore no exact date marks the clos 
of the so-called feudal period. In near! 
all the European states the end of the 
feudal age was reached about the clo 
of the 13th century. 


system end in 


Has the Cape to Cairo railway ever been 
completed? 

The proposed railroad between Cape 
Town and Cairo in Africa is not yet com- 
pleted. It is completed from Cape Town 
to Lake Tanganyika except for a short 
stretch near Albertville. The chief un- 
finished section is in the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. 


Are water dogs members of the fish 
family? 

The water dog is not a fish. It is an 
aquatic salamander found in the streams 
of the Ohio valley. The creature, whic! 
attains a length of about 18 inches, is ver) 
voracious and tenacious of life. It 's 
not venomous, although there is always 
considerable danger in being bitten b) 
creatures of this kind. 


eo Oo 


SAME WITH DRIVERS 


“Ever since the nextdoors bought 2 
silent Six,” writes a harassed young hus- 
band, “my wife has run me ragged to bu) 
an emulous Eight. I want my wife to be 
happy, but I can’t see myself as a pace- 
maker, Please advise me.” “Son,” advis 
es the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, “th 
trouble nowadays is not keeping up wit! 
the Joneses, but trying to pass them.” 


——_—_—____e~=<>-  -—~™ 
Then there is the gangster they al! 


“Pretzel” because he makes crooked doug!) 
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FUNNY-BONING the NEWS 





LAFFACTORIES 


UANTITY production seems to 

have slowed down everything 

except the Reno divorce mills. 
Nevada’s “Six Weeks” seem to have 
become a sequel to Elinor Glyn’s 
“Three Weeks” There are said 
to be more golddiggers in Reno today 
than there were in the whole state 
during the days of the great gold rush 
_. . Ty Cobb evidently argued Mrs. 
Cobb out of her decision to call him 
out at the home plate ... The latest 
hair styles reveal the feminine ears. 
Now maybe the girls will sit up and 
listen . . . A fashion dictator says that 
the skirt will be an inch shorter next 
fall. But that’s not much to look 
forward to . . . The Billboard (a the- 
atrical magazine) asks, “What has be- 
come of the old time really funny 
circus clown?” Tsk, Tsk! Where 
does it think we get our business 
prophets? . . . A newspaper headline 
says, “BANKS WILL FUSE”. . . Well, 
that’s better than blowing up. 


Economy in French government 
becomes more marked as time goes on. 
Newly elected President Doumer can 
use Stationery, etc., of President 
Doumergue simply by scratching off 
last three letters . . . All the photos 
we've seen of King Carol recently 
show him with his hat in his hand. 
Perhaps he isn’t as foolish as some 
people think he is . . . Recently when 
Gandhi was introduced to a micro- 
phone he complained he was being 
tortured. That’s a new one. We al- 
ways thought the torture in radio was 
at the receiving end . . . Kemal Pasha 
has been elected president of Turkey 
for the third time without opposition. 
He should come to this country during 
an election just to see what real op- 
position is like A sample ballot 
sent us from Hawthorne, N. J., has the 
name of one candidate followed by 
“My birthday! Greet me with a vote.” 
.. . The Pennsylvania state college is 
raising bigger and better baby chicks 
by feeding them tobacco. Hereafter 
when we buy a broiler we'll insist on 
one that is kind to our throats . . . At 
any rate, Camel ciggies certainly dis- 
tributed its prizes geographically. 


And now a scientist says he has dis- 
covered that the world is only 50,000 
years old. But it couldn’t have gotten 
in such a fix in such a short time . 
Scientists have found that there are 
11,000 different musical tones which 





WELL BORN 


BORN READY TO ASSUME DU- 
TIES AS POSTMASTER.—Headline 


in the Fond du Lac (Wis.) Common- 
wealth Reporter. 

Referred to the New Yorker as the 
“Neatest Trick of the Week.” 


( 








can be told apart. So the composers 
of popular songs can continue quite 
a while yet . The other day near 


Hammond, Ind., a man lost his false 
teeth, sprained his ankle, injured his 





WEEK’S AD-A-LAFF 


| Our Prices On Used Cars Make 









Walking a Pleasure.—Buffalo Eve- 
ning News. 


skull, wrenched his back and fell into 
a lake—but he landed that fish! . ..A 
headline says, “WOMEN TO TAKE UP 
LAW.” It’s about time. They’ve been 
laying it down long enough . . . A 
newspaper photo shows a movie star 
knitting a sweater for the unemployed. 
But who needs a sweater in the 
summer? 





An Australian autoist says he hopes 
to attain a speed of 300 miles per hour. 
If he succeeds we suppose they'll make 
him an honorary mail truck driver 

Was it a coincidence that the 
ferry carrying the baggage of the 
Royal Russian Singers sank the other 
day in the rain-swollen river near 
YELLVILLE, Ark.? A Supreme 
Court justice says law schools give 
students too much theory and not 
enough practical knowledge. Yes, 
they should be taught how to carry a 
great pile of law books into the court 
room to impress the jury Post- 
master Roose of Jacksonville, Fla., 
almost had nervous prostration over 
a letter addressed, “Mr, E. H. Holmes, 
who lives next door to Mr. Jenkins, 
who owns a cow, Jacksonville, Fla.” 

Maybe the reason the piano in- 
dustry is in such hard straits is that 
Helen Morgan can sit on only one 
piano atatime.. . Anyway, Smedley 
Butler IS NOT the Unknown Soldier. 


a 
OLD TIMER REMEMBERS 


When window shades were rolled up 
from the bottom and tied with a string. 


When Joe Leiter acted on the principle 
that prosperity lay just around a “corner.” 

When fellows proposed beside a sun- 
dial instead of a radio dial. 

When girls planted vines around the 
front porch in the spring to hide the 
swing. 

When editors of country weeklies kept 
a shotgun on top of their roll-top desks. 


ee 


AND LOUDSPEAKERS 

A lover of peace and quietness, express- 
ing his doubts to the Arkansas Gazette, 
asserts that the noise abatement drives 
now being carried on in our cities are 
wasted effort. “Which of our larger 
cities, if any,” he asks, “has a Chinaman’s 
chance to get rid of their annoying 
noises?” “New York,” sagaciates the edi- 
tor: “It is already equipped with speak- 
easies.” 
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Here’s an exceptional 


offer—a bargain that is 

a bargain, as the thou- 

sands who have already 

POPULAR accepted this offer will 
wats 6 attest. Written by 
QUESTIONS George W. Stimpson of 


rhe Pathfinder editorial 
stall, after years of 
painstaking research 
and study, Popular 
Questions Answered is 
receiving wide acclaim, 
Many books never go 
beyond the first edition 
but Popular Questions 
Answered rose to its 


ANSWERED 


CLORCE W STI MON 








fourth edition in less than six months from 
the date of the first printing. 
Popular Questions Answered is a vast store 


of knowledge presenting authentic answers to 
those puzzling questions that come up most 
every day. You know the kind, where the folks 
across the street have read one thing while 
the good people next door have heard another. 
You don’t know who is right. Popular Ques- 
tions Answered will settle all such disputes. 
For only $1.65 we will send you Popular 
Questions Answered, all delivery charges pre- 
paid, and The Pathfinder one full year. Don’t 
lose out on this most unusual opportunity 
just because your subscription happens to be 
paid well in advance for you can have the 
magazine sent to the address of a friend and 
the book to you, Use the handy order coupon 
below NOW. 

=e 8282 S82 8 S@ SG eee eee ee eee eee eee ee 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


For the enclosed $1.65 send me Popular Questions 
Answered and The Pathfinder for one full year. 


Address 


. State ee 


TAKE YOUR PICK 


SIX Magarines Mo 


Any 5 in Addition to The Pathfinder 


1 Woman's World 

2 Successful Farming 

3 People’s Pop. Monthly 
4 Household Magazine 

5 Good Stories 

6 Gentlewoman Mag. 

7 Home Circle 





9 Country Home 
10 Poultry Success 
11 Everybody's Poultry Mag. 
12 Amer. Poultry Jol. 
13 Illustrated Mechanics 
14 Needlecraft, 2 years 
15 Home Friend 
8 Farm Journal X The Pathfinder 


Simply select your five favorite magazines above 
and check the corresponding numbers in the order 
blank below 


The Magazines in these Clubs Must go to One Address 
— — — USE THIS ORDER BLANK —- ~—- — 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 

For the enclosed $1.50 send me the magazines rep- 


resented by the following numbers I have checked to- 
gether with The Pathfinder all for one full year. 


1/2/3/4)5/}6)7/8)9/10/11/12|13) 14/1 


The BEST Opportunity 
For Institute Agents 


We want an earnest, energetic teacher to 
represent The Pathfinder and Norma! In- 
structor-Primary Plans at every teachers’ 
institute or summer school to be held during 
1931. Much of the best territory still unas- 
signed. Many can make good money working 
for Pathfinder and its combinations. 


New Offers, New Features, Easiest 
Selling Papers for Institute Agents 


Experience unnecessary. Write at once gciv- 
ing full particulars and territory desired. 
We furnish complete agent’s outfit: give 
exclusive agent’s privileges, not only for 
The Pathfinder, but also for Normal Instruc- 
tor-Primary Plans, the most popular teacher's 
magazine. Address: 


THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 





White House 


As result of conference at Rapidan camp 
President Hoover and Interior Department 
chiefs agree that $17,000,000 can be saved 
by department in next three years. 


Mrs. Herbert Hoover lays first stone in 
portion of Washington Cathedral which is 
to be built by gifts from American women. 
Mrs. Hoover is honorary chairman of 
National Women’s Committee for the 
cathedral in connection with 1932 George 
Washington Bicentennial. 


Herber Hoover, jr., said to be virtually 
cured of tubercular infection, leaves 
Washington with wife and three children 
to spend summer at parents’ home at Palo 
Alto, Cal. 


Greetings are extended by President 
Hoover to national convention of Metho- 
dist Protestant Church, at Washington, 
comprising a thousand delegates from all 
parts of country and from India, China 
and Japan, 


President Hoover announces army 
general staff plans to abandon between 20 
and 30 army posts throughout country for 
purposes of consolidation and economy. 
Thirteen have been abandoned during last 
two years, he says, suggesting posts could 
be used for prison farms, narcotic re- 
habilitation centers, soldiers’ and veterans’ 
homes, or for state institutional purposes. 


Report on federal public building pro- 
gram covering 758 separate projects aggre- 
gating $452,919,210, is made by President 
Hoover. In last two years only 51 proj- 
ects, representing outlay of $23,316,876, 
have been completed but plans for $140,- 
000,000 more expenditures are now going 
forward, which President believes will 
encourage private building and aid in 
recovery from current depression. 


Aviation 


Federal airways system is superior to 
any other in world, says Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce Young, showing that 
more than 40 million miles had been flown 
last year and 418,000 passengers carried. 


Pacifist conference of War Resisters’ 
League, at Netcong, N. J., in resolution to 
President Hoover, denounce air maneuvers 
of 672 army planes over New York and 
other cities. Plan to have 36 bombers 
“raid” Metropolis at night and release 
flares over Hudson are abandoned, 


When flames are discovered in smoking 
room of Eastern Air Transport plane, 
bearing 21 persons en route from Wash- 
ington to New York, girl hostess, Elizabeth 
Westwood, calms passengers while pilot’s 
assistant, G. J. McDonald, fights fire with 


extinguisher and Pilot A, C. Komdat 
brings plane safely to ground, near 
Aberdeen, Md. 


Air armada of 500 army planes passes 
in close formation over heads of 200,000 
spectators at Dayton, Ohio, as “dress re- 
hearsal” for extended maneuvers few days 
later at Chicago. 


Flying upside down at speed of nearly 
300 miles an hour Charles (Speed) 
Holman, daredevil veteran pilot and holder 
of several records, is unable to right craft 
near ground and is instantly killed in 
crash witnessed by 20,000 spectators at 
Omaha, Nebr., air races. 


Government 


Some 1,864,754 veterans are reported by 
Veterans Bureau to have borrowed more 
than $700,000,000 on adjusted service 
certificates since new bonus law became 
effective in February. 


War Department plans for instant 
mobilization of army of 4,000,000 men are 
disclosed by Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
army chief of staff, who also cites need 
of conscripting material resources of 
country. 


Post Office Department will have deficit 
of about $140,000,000 at close of fiscal year, 
Third Assistant Postmaster General Tilton 
says. This is increase of more than $40,- 
000,000 over deficit for last year. 


Politics 


Kentucky Democratic convention, at 
Lexington, nominates Judge Ruby Laffoon, 
of Madisonville, for governor. 


Mrs. Clara Grauert, 73, is elected by 
Weehawken, N. J., town council to carry 
on duties of her deceased husband as 
mayor. She promises “more and better 
playgrounds.” 


Courts 


Heads of Miami university, at Oxford, 
Ohio, cannot expel Miss Jean West, fresh- 
man, for poor scholarship, Judge J. D. 
Barnes, at Hamilton, rules, for it is a 
state-supported institution. 

Harry B. Rosen, Russian, held for de- 
portation on grounds of moral turpitude 
after serving 18 months in federal prison, 
is released when Federal Judge Under- 
wood, at Atlanta, sustains Rosen’s writ of 
habeas corpus, setting forth he could not 
be deported to his native land as diplo- 
matic relations do not exist between this 
country and Soviet Republic. 

Perjury indictments against George W. 
Norris, former Broken Bow, Nebr., grocer, 
and Victor Seymour, former Republican 
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leader, based on testimony before \)., 
Senate campaign fund investigating ¢;). 
mittee, are dismissed by Federal Jude 1 
C. Munger, at Lincoln, Nebr. ; 


Sports 
William T. Tilden wins world’s profes. 
sional tennis championship by dete:ting 
Vincent Richards at Philadelphia. 
Tommy Loughran, Philadelphian, do. 
feats Victorio Campolo, Argentine, in {). 
round boxing match at New York. 


General 


Gov. Hartley denies Maj. Smedley ), 
Butler’s statement over radio that he had 
been asked to form a constabulary for 
state of Washington, and says General 
“must be dreaming.” 

Plan whereby babies may be “paid for” 
on installment plan is inaugurated at 
Presbyterian hospital, in Chicago. 

National Woman’s Party opposes Secre. 
tary of Labor Doak’s sending representa- 
tive to International Labor Convention at 
Geneva to work for continuance of Inter- 
national labor agreement which bars 
women from working for living at night. 


California legislature passes bill to sub- 
stitute lethal gas for hanging as oficial 
method of excution but orders reconsid- 
eration. 


Faculty of Cornell university votes 
against continuing compulsory military 
training at institution, which puts matter 
up to board of trustees. 

Thirty prominent American authors, 
headed by Sinclair Lewis, send telegram to 
Gov. Rolph of California, urging pardon 
for Tom Mooney, who is serving life term 
in San Quentin. 


National Commander Ralph T. O'Neil is 
directed by American Legion’s executive 
committee to ask President Hoover to 
appoint national commission to study 
causes of economic depression. 


Law is passed in New York forbidding 
sale of oleomargarine which is not pure 
white to distinguish it from butter. 


Pennsylvania house of representatives 
passes Denning Sunday baseball local 
option bill, permitting playing of same 
between hours of two and six. 

Famous portrait statue of George 
Washington by Houdon, who transferred 
President’s features to marble from cast 
of his face, is dedicated at Richmond after 
standing in rotunda of state capito! for 
135 years. 


Thomas A. Edison urges abolition of 
gold standard, “All commodities,” he says, 
“should sell for their intrinsic value and 


not according to the gold standard.” 
Dozen public utility gas companies in 

Oklahoma are ordered investigated by 

Gov. Murray, for purpose of bringing sults 


for violation of anti-trust laws. If success 
ful, state operation is contemplated. 
Deaths 
David Belasco, famous theatrical pro- 


ducer, dies in New York, at age of (0. 

Walter A, Strong, publisher of Chicago 
Daily News, dies at Chicago, aged 4/. 

George Daniel Olds, 77, president emeri- 
tus of Amherst college, under whom (a!- 
vin Coolidge studied as freshman, dies *! 
Amherst, Mass. 

Dr. Samuel Palmer Brooks, for 29 yea" 
president of Baylor university, at W* 
Tex., dies at age of 67, losing couras¢' 
fight to sign 428 diplomas for 
graduates. 





———_.—<—>--.———————™ 


Driving an automobile while drun! 
now about as dangerous as crossing | 
street while sober. 
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Travel By Foot Lost Art 


The Man Who Walks to Destination is Termed a “Nuisance” 
and Receives Scant Courtesies on the Highways 


distance walking in this country 

has just about reached its term. In 
earlier days it was quite a vogue to 
cover stretches of hundreds of miles 
on foot. It is an exercise that all doc- 
tors recommend, and it is one within 
the reach of every man with two good 
legs. In Germany, in England and in 
many other “old countries” foot tours, 
especially in student days, is an an- 
cient and popular custom, and there 
are old men in the United States very 
desirous of keeping up the tradition 
they inherited. But O tempora! O 
mores! 

Take the ease of Samuel E. Cavin, 
retired lawyer of Philadelphia, 79 
years old. Long journeys on foot have 
for years been his hobby, and also 
his method of keeping strong and 
vigorous. Several times in the past 
he has walked to Washington and 
back a round trip of some 250 miles. 
But his recent effort to negotiate this 
journey on foot ended in, dismal fail- 
ure. Times have changed. The only 
roads available, of course, are the 
highways, and these are now so clut- 
tered up with rushing autos that a man 
who would walk on them takes his 
life in his hands, or, rather, in his 
feet. Mr. Cavin started out following 
the old army method of walking 50 
minutes and resting 10, but much of 
his walking was dodging. Being in a 
hurry he tried to cover some of the 
distance at night, and it was the night 
walking that proved to be the final 
straw, so to speak. Wisely keeping on 
the left side of the road so as to face 
the danger he found that the lights of 
the approaching machines blinded 
him. Stepping to the side of the road 
io let the autos pass was not enough. 
Several of them, he declared, deliber- 
ately ran at him—possibly taking him 
for a bandit. In such cases he had to 
jump off the road, no matter where 


[’ CAN be definitely said that long- 





Hitch-hiking has been made a punishable 
offense in Ontario, Canada. 


he might land. Falls resulted. Reach- 
ing a small town in Maryland in a dis- 
couraged and disgusted state Mr. Cavin 
decided to give it up. But here he 
found another problem. He found that 
a man traveling on foot is regarded as 
a suspicious character. Hotels and 
tourist houses had “no room.” Doors 
were actually slammed in his face. He 
finally took the bus. 

Brave men sentimentally attached to 
the past and its customs had already 
found that travel by horse-drawn ve- 
hicles, or by horse-back, was no longer 
practicable. This method of trans- 
portation, universal for hundreds of 
years, is now more dangerous and un- 
satisfactory than journeys by foot. A 
man cannot jump off the road with his 
horse and buggy. He can only “block” 
it—at his imminent personal risk. 
Then at the end of the day’s journey 
he can find neither stable nor feed for 
his horse. And if on the way a tire 
becomes loose, or the horse casts a 
shoe he will search in vain for the old 
blacksmith shop. Attempts to travel 
this way have been made in recent 
years, but only by bold men—and 
they gave it up. 

Horseback riding may now be in- 
dulged in only on specially prepared 
paths in city parks, and there remain 
a few hackers with their blase steeds 
in cities where auto speed is curbed, 
but there is nothing definite left for the 
foot tourist. A man can still walk, but 
he cannot really go anywhere that 
way. And since it is almost contrary 
to human nature to walk just for the 
walk’s sake—to walk in circles—peo- 
ple have almost quit walking. There 
is nothing left here like the gay jour- 
neys on foot through the German 
Hartz mountains, or though the lake 
country of northern England and Scot- 
land, and the loss is a considerable 
one. Possibly long-winded walking 
may be reestablished to some extent 
in our new national parks, but they 
will first have to be reached on wheel, 
and even the mountain roads will have 
to be shared with that blessing and 
curse of the 20th century—the auto- 
mobile, 
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GRANDPA WAYBACK SAYS 

Those new three-tone auto horns re- 
mind me of a calf bawling for its maw. 

Home today is the place where one 
half of the family waits until the other 
half gets back with the car. 

Today’s woman would rather win first 
prize in a bathing beauty contest than 
walk off with the blue ribbon for her ex- 
hibit at the baby show. 

Experience is a good school but the 
trouble is you never graduate from it. 

No woman needs a course in law to 
know how to lay it down around home. 


HO 


Nobody yet seems to have been able to 
hitch-hike his way to success. 
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1931 ATLAS 


WITH COMPLETE 1930 CENSUS FIGURES 


hinder $2.70 


Pathfinder 
This isn’t one of those 


Both Only .. 
little gift atlases 


which nobody wants 
but is the genuine new 
edition, got out by 
Hammond & Co., with 
all the latest changes, 
The book is bound in 
fine cloth and is 10 
by 12% inches in size 
with 180 pages of 
maps and geographi- 
cal information, in- 
cluding list of 40,000 
places, with popula- 
tion, etc. Renew your 
Pathfinder subscrip- 
tion, or have the paper sent a year to 
some worthy friend—and get this wonder- 
ful new atlas, delivered at our expense, all 
for only $2.75, 

— — — You Can Use This Coupon — — — 
Yes sir, I want that wonderful New Peerless 
Atlas of the World which you are offering for 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 

only $2.75 with Pathfinder a year. I! enclose 
the $2.75, and I thank you in advance for 
letting me in on this bargain, 
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MON EY FOR YOU 


No selling or [ 
" e instruct you, furnish com- s 
ete outht and supply you with work. 
|| Write to-day for free t. 2 
Ml The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited MU 
s* 219 Dominion Bidg.. Toronto, Ont. 
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U. Ss. Government Jobs 


Steady Work ) FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Short Hours 


Dept. E-173, Rochester, N. Y. 

Sirs: Rush to me without charge 
Common Edu- » (1) 32 page book with list of 
cation Usually U. S. Government jobs obtain- 
Sufficient 4& able. (2) Tell me how to get 
~ one of these jobs. 





Men—Women © 
18 to 50 


Mail Ceupon 
today sure / Address 


Name 
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STOP THAT COUGH! 


Milford, Va.— 

**T was taken 

with a very bad 

cough, that last- 

ed about six 

months—I 

couldn’t get rid 

of it and lost 25 

pounds. I was 

advised to take 

the ‘Golden Med- 

ical Discovery,’ 

which I did. By the time I had 

taken two-thirds of a bottle my 

cough had disappeared and I haven't 

coughed any since. ‘Dr. Pierce’s 

Golden Medical Discovery is good 

enough for me.”—M, C, Nelson, 
Box 115. All druggists. 

Write Dr. Pierce’s Clinic in Buffalo, N. Y., 


for free medical advice, using the symptom 
blank enclosed in the package of 


Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery 


Mercolized Wax 
Keeps Skin Young 


Remove all blemishes and discolorations by regularly using 
ure Mercolized Wax. Get an ounce, and use as direc 
ine, em Pop oo of aaee — peel off, until ali 


ae oun 
e quick 

lines, use this face ow he 1 ounce pow’ 
dered saxolite and 1 half pint witch hazel. At Drug Stores. 


LIQUOR HABIT? 


4 
Ml ta er W e 
oe 4 era 
Guarantee. 


RHEUMATISM 


ARTHRITIS, NEURITIS, SCIATICA OR LUMBAGO 
Sufferers one this big FREE 44-page revolutionary book. 
Start ridd' —— tem of this treacherous disease as thou- 
sands have i veals how and why this is done without 
g3 or medicines, Nocost or obligation. Write today to 


THE BALL HEALTH SCHOOL. Dept. 1-12 B Excelsior Springs, Mo, 


who derive largest 
profits know and 
heed certain sim- 
ple but vital facts 


before applying for So poe. Our book, Patent-Sense, gives 
those facts; sent free rite LACEY & LACEY, 
Est.1869, 635 Fstn. W., Dept.7,Washington, D.C. 


There has been no way in the past to 
secure extra copies of the Pathfinder. 
Now anyone can go to any newsstand 
and get them. Only five cents a copy, 
in the “Newsstand Edition.” 


Washington Guide and $425 
Pathfinder, both ONLY & 


People are comin to Washington by the thousands, 
and + i a dependable guide to the city. Thou- 
others will be visiting the National oo 
some day and are interested in learning all 
it while they are still at home, with ample leisure. 
To accommodate these and the public generally we 
offer to send the Standard Guide, postpaid, with 
year’s subscription to The Pathfinder, for the bargain 
rate of only $1.25. This is a handsomely prin 
book with over 170 pages of descriptive matter, in- 
cluding 200 illustrations and two maps of the =. 
This best of all guidebooks not only gives authenti 
descriptions of everything in the Capital City but 
includes Mt. Vernon, Alexandria, Arlington and other 
Points of interest. You will find this book a very 
valuable addition to your home library. Order it 
at once, with Pathfinder a year, for just $1.25. If 
your own subscription is paid well in advance, you 
can have the paper sent to some friend. 
You Can Use This Coupon— — — — — 
PATHFINDER PUB. CO., 
Washington, D. C. 
I enclose $1.25 for your Special “— Offer # the 


Standard Guide to Washington, d, and The 
Pathfinder one year, to be sent to Pool owing “address. 


By 


gS i" 


The Pathfinde, 


SEEN IN THE SHOPS 
Gout 


“HERE COMES THE BRIDE!” 


The bride has not been forgotten in 
our mad rush this spring. In fact the 
lovely long skirts seem to have been 
made for her. But Father’s purse 
being sadly smaller than a few springs 
ago, the bride of this year is not plan- 
ning the elaborate trousseau as here- 
tofore. True she is having the dainti- 


KN-Ralte V~ 


Double Duty Wedding.Gown 


est of underthings, many made by her 
own clever fingers, and smart dresses 
and hats, but there are no clothes 
which are not to have a definite use. 
Even her wedding gown is designed 
to be worn later on for summer dances 
and dinner parties. It is extremely 
simple, its one concession to elabor- 
ateness being the real lace edging on 
collar and peplum. It is of ivory flat 
crepe made with deep collar and pep- 
lum in jacket style. It has a narrow 
belt which ties in a small bow at the 
side closing. The skirt is of ivory 
tulle to match the veil and is very full, 
falling to the floor in back and just 
escaping the floor in front. It is 
made over a foundation of ivory flat 
crepe to match the jacket, cut on cir- 
cular lines and worn afterwards with- 
out the tulle overskirt, this making a 
smart dinner dress. The cap is of 
lace worn back on the head and is 
held in place with two small diamond 
combs. The veil is gathered to the 
lower part of the cap and falls just 
beyond the skirt. If there are to be 
bridesmaids, their dresses could be 
similar, only in color and without 
lace. They need not have the tulle 
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The latest fashions illustrated above are fully de- 
scribed on Page 28. Patterns may be purchased at 
lSe each or at the special bargain price of' TWO 
FOR 25c. Summer Book of Fashions, 15c. Address 
Fashion Editor. Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


overskirt either. The little flower girl 
is dressed in flesh color organdie made 
perfectly straight with cluster tucks 
running a little below the deep collar. 
The collar and hem of dress are 
double, being stitched in points on the 
wrong side and turned inside out. A 
large hat of pink organdie with a band 
of pink grosgrain ribbon and a pink 
grosgrain ribbon bow on the shoulder 
complete the costume. 


PANTALETTES! 


If you cannot believe all you hear, 
come to New York and see the sweet 
young things wearing pantalettes 
under their evening gowns. We have 
had the pajama idea so long it has 
ceased to be a novelty but the panta- 
lette does rather hark back to other 
days and is somewhat startling. They 
are so full and so beruffled and lace 
trimmed they resemble petticoats 
more than panties, but that’s what 
they are and if you have one of those 
lovely ruffled organdies or eyelet em- 
broidery evening dresses for summer 
you simply must have pantalettes for 
them. Or so New York says. 


PACKED PLANTS 


You may now have all the plants 
for your rock garden sent in one box. 
A great number of plants, selected by 
experts, tagged and ready to set out 
are yours for very little expenditure 
and a great saving of time. 


NON-TARNISH CHEST 


For those of us who like to keep 
our flat silver in perfect condition 
without the trouble of cleaning it so 
often, there is a new chest on the 
market that defies tarnish. The wood- 
en box is lined with flannel which 
has been treated with some mysteri- 
ous marvel that prevents the contents 
from becoming tarnished. It is at- 
tractive looking too—and what a 
wonderful gift this would be for some 
June bride! 


LIPSTICK “MATCHES” 

An article which resembles a book 
of paper matches but is really for 
lipstick use has made its appearance. 
The head of the “match” is the color, 
and it is applied after wetting. 

oe 


“EACH MAN TO HIS TRADE” 


The National Machine Tool Builders’ As- 
sociation convention at New York was at- 
tended by a Fred C. WRENCH while 
Park G. HAMMER is the head of a St. 
Louis concern that specializes in making 
sledge hammers. A Mr. SALMON is the 
purchasing agent for FISCHER Bros., 
Cleveland, wholesalers in sea food. Ralph 
GRASSFIELD works for a Topeka, Kans., 
greenhouse company and specializes in 
sodding lawns. George W. STOCK is in 
charge of the stock papers distributed to 
newsboys by a Cincinnati paper. Art 
STILLER of Chicago makes a specialty of 
photographic “stills” for theatrical peo- 
ple. J. R. LEMONTREE runs a lemonade 
stand at Atlantic City, N. J 

os 


There isn’t much use of a wife being 
able to sing like a bird if her husband is 
always growling like a dog, 
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Let me tell you 
of this better way 
to remove hair 


Removing ugly superfluous hair— swiftly — 
easily—from the under-arms*, fore-arms and 
legs isa problem many women find hard to solve 
. . « I, myself, had just about given up hope 
when I discovered DEL-A-TONE Cream, 

You canimagine my delight in finding, at last, 
a cream that removes hair more quickly and 
more thoroughly than anything I had ever used. 

Creamy white — DEL-A-TONE removes 
hair in 3 minutes or less. Faintly fragrant—it 
is just aseasy to use as cold cream and leaves 
your skin clean, smooth and white. 

Soon as you try DEL-A-TONE you'll under- 
stand why, after using, women say, ‘‘Now... I 
can stand the public gaze.’’ *Removal of under- 
arm hair lessens perspiration odor, 


DELATONE 


The White Cream Hair-remover 


—now comes in two sizes 


50c New....... Larger $] 
* 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Del-a-tone has attained wide popu- 
larity on real merit alone. No 
extravagant, exaggerated adver- 
tising claims have ever been made. 
Superior quality is the reason for 
asking you totry it and to 
guarantee that your money will 
be cheerfully refunded if you 

are not satisfied. 


> 
Del-a-tone Cream, 50c and $1 (also Del-a-tone 
Powder, $1 size only) at drug and department stores. 
Or sent prepaid in U. S. in plain wrapper. Money 
back if desired. (Trial tube, 10c—use coupon below.) 
Write Miss Mildred Hadley, The Delatone Co., 
(Est. 1908) The Delatone Bidg., Dept. 235, 233 East 
Ontario Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
eee eee eee 
4 Miss Mildred Hadley, The Delatone Company 
Dept. 285, Delatone Bidg., 233 E. Ontario St., Chicago, M. 


Pleas. d i i prepaid. tube 
of Del-a-tone Ofee be which enclose yeas 
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THIS AND THAT 





THE HOUSE THAT WILL RAZED 


OLLYWOOD tourists invariably 
H want to see the homes of the 

movie stars. Hence the lucra- 
tive industry of sight-seeing busses out 
Beverly Hills way. Recently the gen- 
tleman with the megaphone has been 
rather at a loss what to say when ask- 
ed the question—as he frequently has 
been—“Where is the Will Rogers 
house?” He has been obliged to 
answer to the effect that the Rogers 
house used to be up there behind the 
hotel and that Will is now living out 
at the ranch. 

But why has the house disappeared? 
Thereby hangs a tale! 

It appears that the Rogers house was 
built several years ago; that it was 
originally just a modest house in a 
beautiful location and that every year 
or so, as occasion demanded and as 
fancy suited, it would be the custom 
of Will and his wife to add a wing 
here and there. Alterations got to be 
a regular affair and came along the 
same as Christmas and the Fourth of 
July. One time it would be a servants 
wing here and again a small theater 
there so that in time the house took 
on quite a formidable aspect. Last 
spring, as was their habit, the family 
started in to plan additions and chang- 
es to the house and an architect was 
employed. After the usual prelimi- 
naries he was commissioned to start 
the work which involved quite the 
most extensive and ambitious program 
yet attempted. 

One day during a recess from the 
Fox studio Will drove over to the 
house to inspect the work. As he 
entered the grounds he was amazed to 
note that there was not enough left of 
the old house to identify it by. The 
reconstruction program was more like 
one of destruction. 

It did not take Will long to make up 





his mind what to do. He promptly in- 
structed the architect to tear it all 
down and to send him the bill. There 
would be no alterations. 

The lot is still there with a wall 
around it but no house stands within! 


a _ 


A VIRGINIA FOX PASS 


Over in Virginia where clannish out- 
siders raise horses and make whoopee 
pursuing the luckless fox they tell a 
story (mind you, we don’t vouch for 
it) of a prank which caused strained 
relations in a certain family. It 
seems that the offspring of a fox-chas- 
ing father, instead of patching his 
dad’s scarlet coat as all dutiful sons 
should in these days of depressed busi- 
ness and depressed fox tails, hit upon 
the novel idea of hitching a fox: which 
had departed this life to an obliging 
horse and dragging the object all over 
neighboring creation. Starting from 
his father’s very door, the trio went 
over hill and down dale, over fences 
and ravines, through open country and 
wooded lot, putting in a day at the 
task. The next morning the parent 
took a snifter at his open door. (In 
the Old Dominion state they have an 
odd expression to the effect that if 
a red nose peels, it’s sunshine; if it 
doesn’t, it’s moonshine.) But in the 
case of the old gentleman hereinbefore 
mentioned his red beezer actually curl- 
ed up. Once he got wind of a fox that 
animal’s life wasn’t worth a scent. But 
being a foxy old gent and knowing 
that all things must be done according 
to Hoyle, he “put on the dogs” and 
soon was riding to the hounds in ap- 
proved style. As soon as he was out 
of sight the waggish son traced the 
last link in the dead fox circuit by 
dragging it up to the old man’s very 
door. Along about sundown the tired 
victim and his hounds tracked the 





A Lucky Guy Stakes Out the Lot He Won in a Raffle 
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quarry to—the doorknob. Meanwhil. 
the son had found some excuse to 
spend the night elsewhere. The fo}. 
lowing day found the fiery old vey. 
tleman relieving his pent-up emotions 
by visiting “Jock” Whitney’s new 
horseshoe-shaped stables near Upper- 
ville. 








SCIENCE NIBBLES 


Believe it or not, the country is stil! 
dry—the drought is yet unbroken jp 
many of the areas parched in 1930... 
Wilkins’s polar sub Nautilus is to carry 
15 tons of food on its arctic cruise. [f 
they run short perhaps the Graf Zeppelin 
will drop them a new supply for Dr, 
Eckener wants to meet the submarine 
party at the north pole .. . Scientists 
of the Carnegie Institution are taking 
the temperature of a giant python at 
the Washington zoo in an effort to learn 
how these cold-blooded creatures gener- 
ate enough heat to hatch their eggs ... 
In Germany two scientific organizations, 
the Kaiser Wilhelm Gesellschaft and the 
Notgemeinschaft der Deutschen Wissen- 
schaft, direct the whole research activity 
of the country, thus eliminating dupli- 
cation and much expense, 





Among the interesting exhibits at this 
year’s convention of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association in New York 
were Science Service’s perpetually spin- 
ning silver dollar and General Electric’s 
photo-electric eye “pressman” ... The 29th 
annual conference of state and territorial! 
health officers with the Public Health 
Service decided that pajamas are just as 
healthy as the old fashioned nightshirt 
or nightgown. Great work! ... New 
hope for the insane is found in a new 
method of diagnosing and treating in- 
sanity developed by Cornell university 
biochemists, 


By injecting a certain serum into eggs 
chickens of various hues have been pro- 
duced . . . Static is valuable to farmers. 
They are now able to forecast storms by 
the volume and intervals of static over 
the radio ,,. If we take the word of Dr. 
Henrietta Swope, daughter of Gerard 
(General Electric) Swope, for it the earth 
is only a tiny member of the universe of 
stars ... Harvard University Observatory 
is taking a census of remote galaxies 
.. + “Saw flies,” 90,000 strong, have been 
sent from England to battle Western 
Canada’s wheat pest ... According to Sir 
James Jeans, noted British astronomer, 
the end of the world will arrive in some- 
thing like a million million years. So 
we needn’t begin worrying yet. 


Keep yourself in tune. Dr. Frank Allen, 
of the Physical Laboratories of the Un'- 
versity of Manitoba, announces that lie 
has found that man’s nervous system 
works like a radio—that is, there are 
waves of nervous activity like radio waves 
. . . A government scientific expedition 
to the Arctic this summer will study the 
effect of civilized diet on the Eskimos 
.. «For the past 10 years the Scripps !'- 
stitution of Oceanography has been tak- 
ing a census of the food of fish—minute, 
single-celled creatures of the sea ..- 
A new disease, thought to be spread by 
gnats, and which causes blindness 
been discovered in Mexico and several 
other Latin American countries. Know" 
as “onchocerciasis” it has already infec! 
ed many people in Mexico, 


The Pathfinder 
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HOLLYWOOD GOSSIP 





HOBBIES AND HUBBIES 

ALLACE BEERY’S latest hob- 
W by is training birds. He now 

has a canary that sits on his 
shoulder while whistling three dis- 
tinct tunes. Ramon Navarro recently 
pought a plane for his brother who 
takes him riding in it now and then. 
Mae Murray doesn’t care if school 
doesn’t keep. She has a daily income 
of several thousands of dollars from 
oil lands. Richard Dix has all his 
shirts tailor-made sans tails. Adolphe 
Menjou invariably carries three canes 
with him. (They’re inside of one 
another.) Gary Cooper wears specs 
when he steps out with Lupe Velez. 
Joan Crawford’s weakness is eating 
mustard on crackers. He-Man Victor 
McLaglen delights to invite guests to 
his home and then COOK for them. 
Mary Pickford’s favorite pastime is 
chewing peanut brittle. Jean Harlow 
can be vamped by a dish of spare ribs 
and sauerkraut. Bert Wheeler has 
eaten an apple in every part he has 
played for the past dozen years. When- 
ever Sue Carrol is interviewed the 
first thing she offers the intervier is 
a nice red apple. Clive Brook sleeps 
in only a pajama jacket in the winter 
and raw in the summer. Hope Hamp- 
ton has a 14-karat gold wash basin in 
her home, 


Motion Picture Classic was report- 
ed about to launch a campaign to bring 
Roscoe (“Fatty”) Arbuckle back to 
the screen. For some time he has 
been directing at Pathe under the 
name of Will Goodrich, which is an- 
other version of his first nom de 
plume, which was Will B. Good. 


Radio Pictures has bought the 
screen rights to “Bugs” Baer’s “Saga 
of Rufftown” which is syndicated in 
the Hearst Sunday supplements. James 
Gleason will appear therein. A nice 
break for the newlywed! 


After a l-o-n-g absence from the 
screen Betty Bronson is scheduled for 
a part in the forthcoming Columbia 
picture, “Lover Come Back.” 


The Roosevelt hotel in Hollerwood, 
the hangout of stars, has gone into 
receivership, 


Ann Harding’s vocal success in the 
talkies is said to be due to Samuel 
Kayzer, linguist and diction teacher, 
and now Howard Hughes is reported 
as signing him up at $1,000 a week to 
help those under his banner—especial- 
ly Billie Dove. 


The Cape & Smith publishing com- 
pany, New York, had a story titled 
“Beer and Blood” on their hands. They 
told the co-authors they would publish 
itin the pulp paper magazines if radi- 
cal changes were made. The authors 
refused and sold it to Warner Broth- 
ers at a higher figure. Warners 
changed the title to “Public Enemy” 





and hacked the story to pieces and 
now it is a box office puller. To top 
it, the authors have a five-year con- 
tract with Warners. 


They say that there is nothing to 
that alleged romance between Jack 
Dempsey and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Church, 
dashing blonde 
Pittsbur gh di- 
vorcee via Reno. 
Jack says they 
happened to be 
dancing partners, 
that’s all. Abe Ly- 
man, ex-New York 
orchestra pilot, 
lingers on in Hol- 
lerwood to toddle 
around with Thel- 
ma Todd. The James Hall-Merna 
Kennedy romance has had three years 
of perpetual emotion. 





Dempsey 


Those who saw and heard “Dirigi- 
ble” after its Los Angeles and New 
York showings did not see and hear 
the “stag” wisecrack by one of the 
men as the ship took off for the frigid 
pole. It brought so much color to and 
criticism from the patrons that they 
cut it out. They also amputated the 
leg amputation scene after a day’s 
showing in New York. 


Lila Lee was recently reported well 
and back in Squakietown ready for 
work, which was correct except for 
the fact that Lila has decided to go to 
Tahiti for three months and live in a 
thatched hut with nothing but a radio 
set strong enough to get Amos ’n’ 
Andy. 


Samuel Goldman is going to produce 
Sinclair Lewis’s “Arrowsmith” with 
Ronald Colman doing the honors. 


It is understood that Paramount’s 
contracts with Jean Arthur, Fay Wray 
and Mary Brian will not be renewed. 
They were good as ingenues but did 
not develop. 


An RKO representative ran up 
against a blank wall when he tried 
to use advertising as a club for forc- 
ing better notices from the Cincinnati 
Enquirer. The Enquirer promptly 
dropped all RKO ads and New York 
headquarters had to sue for peace. 
The paper had been rapping glorified 
gangster pictures. 


Maureen O’Sullivan, Fifi Dorsay and 
Sally Eilers are the only brunettes 
under contract at Fox. There are five 
red heads—Janet Gaynor, Marguerite 
Churchill, Joyce Compton, Myrna Loy 
and Rosalie Roy—and a whole bat- 
talion of blondes of various hues, 
platinum, golden, etc. 


+ =e - 


Loony Lena is terribly worried. She’s 
afraid prohibition will be repealed before 
she can sell her beer capper. 
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IF YOU HAVE $100 


you can invest in our Full Paid Shares on 


which we have always paid 
dividends of 8%. Write 
for complete information 
about this association, 
O which is operated under 
the supervision of State 


Banking Commission. 


NORTH AMERICAN 


BUILDING @ LOAN ASSOCIATION 
DEPT.N .. . . . »« DALLAS, TEXAS 








Tauas LOW PRICES 


GOODRICH- GOODA YEAR 
Firestone - U.S. 


AND OTHER R TIRES 


=f 


SERVICE 
DGUARANTEED 


a 

Ceneneseipedelll 
eee TT Sette 
PARAAMAAAANN 


DEALERS 
WANTED 
ll be replaced 


YORK TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Dept. 2156 
3855 Cottage Grove Ave. Chicago, llinois 


MAGAZINE 
Bargains 













Club No. 610 
Woman's World 


Gentlewoman Mag 125 | | Needlecraft: 2 yrs. 4 50 


Club No. 600 
Home Friend 
Good Stories 


Farm Journal 
Amer. Pity Jnl. 
The Pathfinder "sa: 


Club No. 601 
Home Circle 
Good Stories 
Everybody’s Poul- 

try Magazine 

Successful Farming 
Illustrated Mechanics 
The Pathfinder 


Club No. 602 
Needlecraft, 2 ™¢ 
Farm Journal 


Poultry Success 
Home Friend 


Everybody's Poul- 
try Magazine 

| Capper’ s Farmer 

The Pathfinder 





Club No. 611 
$425 Good Stories 
ories 
Home Circle $ 50 
Illus. Mechanics te 
Household Mag. 
Farm Journal 
The Pathfinder 


Club No. “612 


$435 Country Home, 2 yrs. 


Illus. Mechanics 








Good Stories 
Amer. Pity Jnl. 
The Pathfinder at Home Friend $440 
Club No. 603 Gentlewoman Mag. — 


Household Mag. Good Stories 


Gentlewoman mos The Pathfinder 
Good Stories a 
Successful Farming $435 Club No. ra 


Household Magazine 
Home Circle 


Gentlewoman Mag? 50 
Everybody’s Poul- 
try Magazine —_ 
$ Country Home 
450 (2 yrs.) 


Good Stories 


Amer. Poultry Jnl. 
The Pathfinder 


Club No. 604 
Woman’s World 
Home Friend 
Good Stories 
Gentlewoman Mag. 
Farm Journal The Pathfinder 
rhe Pathfinder A? 


Club No. 605 Club No. 614 
People’s Pop. Mo. Woman's World 
Needlecraft, 2 yrs. s 50 Good Stories $450 





Gentlewoman Mag Home Friend 
Tilus. Mechanics Country Home 
Capper’s Farmer (2 yrs.) 
The Pathfinder — The Pathfinder 


Club No. 606 Club No. 615_ 


Woman's World 


pa nia be eeng 2 yrs. 
ouseho ag. ountry Home, 
Needlecraft, 2 yrs. 4 50 2 yrs. $440 





Everybody's Poul- Tilus. Mechanics 
try Magazine Gentlewoman Mag. 

Home Circle Poultry Success 

The Pathfinder | The Pathfinder 


The Magazines in these Clubs Must go to One Address 
The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


——— — USE THIS ORDER BLANK — — — — 
For the enclosed $.... ' . send me Club No. 


paennbeneee including The Pathfinder for one year. 
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A YANKEE FAMILY IN FRANCE 





Juan-les-Pins, France, 
May 16, 1931 


EAR FOLKS—The maitre-d’hotel 
D of one of the best restaurants in 

Juan-les-Pins is a self-made man. 
Having steered me through the courses 
of an excellent meal he became con- 
fidential. He said that he had started 
at the bottom in the kitchen and that 
his first job was cleaning and peeling 
vegetables. Showing ability and a 
willingness to accept heavier responsi- 
bilities, he was advanced through suc- 
cessive stages to roasts, where many a 
good man has taken a tumble on, the 
ladder to success, for a rotisseur is 
born not made. He had met this test 
with flying colors and now, after years 
of experience in the principal resorts 
of Europe, was eager to go into busi- 
ness for himself. 

When I told him I had written 
something on restaurants in Lyon he 
lent me a book, published in 1918, 
which he said was the most authorita- 
tive treatise on French cooking in ex- 
istence. Several chapters are devoted 
to the requirements of the English and 
Americans, who, according to the 
learned author, are very fond of 
“exotic” foods, particularly Indian and 
oriental. Hotels should therefore em- 
ploy a “blak cook.” This individual, 
a Hindu in native costume, “will give 
local color and have the happy effect 
of reminding English and American 
clients of the countries where they 
acquired their tastes.” 

On the wise principle that a hotel 
should try to make its foreign clientele 
feel at home the writer in a chapter 
9 gir “Cuisine Americaine” gives a 
list of “typical” American dishes. In 
partially reproducing the list below I 
have kept the original spelling: 


Ear’s Lamb Soup 

Duck Soup 

Diamond Backs a la Maryland 
Rana-Mugiens, or Big American Frogs 
Buble and Squeak, or Boiled Beef 
Bucko Weat Cakes 


The above is a sample of much that 
one hears over here about our country. 

Unfortumately for the Riviera, Eng- 
lish and American tourists have been 
scarce these last two years. Hard 
times at home have discouraged the 
Britisher, who is a cautious spender, 
and Americans are neglecting France 
for other countries. Most of the palace 
hotels are half empty or closed and 
everywhere villas with lovely views 
of the Mediterranean are for sale. 
Some are veritable bargains. The 
tradespeople tell me that back in 1926 
the Riviera swarmed with foreigners 
“buying lobster and champagne with 
francs that cost them almost nothing.” 
Thanks to the depreciated currency, 
American school teachers could put 
up at the Excelsior-Regina or the 
Grand Hotel des Empereurs. Even in 
mid-winter season, when prices are 
at their highest, board and lodging at 
a modest hotel in Nice could be had 





for $1.20. Naturally money flowed 
like water. It was a mad, happy time 
for both tourists and tradespeople but 
today the Riviera looks as chastened 
as Florida after the boom. 

As I stretch out on the warm beach, 
near the little stand where sand- 
wiches, ice cream cones, and cold beer 
are sold, facts and figures, however, 
seem unimportant. Lazily, while the 
sun is setting, I watch the children 
playing in the surf and the Algerian 
rug sellers wandering up and down 
in search of the customer I have never 
seen. Their red fezes and inscrutable 
faces remind me that Africa lies not 
far away. 

Yours, 
SAM. 


—_—— 
THE CHARTER OAK 


The Charter Oak, a large tree which 
formerly stood in Hartford, Conn., is 
one of the best known trees in Amer- 
ican history. It was the traditional 
hiding place of the Connecticut royal 
charter. 

When Sir Edmund Andros became 
governor general of New England in 
1687 he went to Hartford to claim the 
colonial charter granted in 1662 under 
which the colonists enjoyed a large 
measure of self-government and which 
the crown maintained had been for- 
feited. 

Andros called the council together 
and demanded the surrender of the 
prized document. The colonial offi- 
cials protested, and the governor of 
the colony made a lengthy speech, 
probably to prolong the discussion 
until after dark. Suddenly all the 
candles were extinguished and when 
they were relighted the charter had 
mysteriously disappeared from _ its 
place on the table. It had, according 
to the tradition, been spirited away by 
Captain Joseph Wadsworth and hid- 
den in the hollow trunk of the old oak. 

But the hiding of the charter was of 
little immediate benefit to the colony. 
If Andros had no charter to seize, 
neither had the colonists a charter to 





Ata, 7. At ome 


After grandpa had sent for one of those 
new-thought booklets. 


The Pathfinde, 


appeal to when the governor genera! 
dissolved the existing government 3); 
suppressed their liberties. — years 
later, however, after King James || 
had been deposed and Andros relieved 
of his office, the charter was brows}; 
from its hiding place and was re: 
nized by William and Mary as the 
supreme law of Connecticut after the 
crown lawyers held that the document 
had not been invalidated by the ac! 
of the former government. 


Much of the story is historically 
true, but it is difficult to determine 
where fact ends and fiction begins, ani 
it has never been proved that the 
charter was actually hidden in the 
old oak. This honor, it seems, was 10! 
attributed to the particular tree unti! 
1789, more than a century after the 
historic visit of Andros to Hartford 


The tree known as the Charter (Oak, 
which was nearly seven feet in di- 
ameter, blew down during a storm 
August 21, 1856, after which its age 
was computed to be nearly 1,000 years. 
A section of the trunk was preserve: 
by the Connecticut Historial Society 
and the remainder cut into small! 
pieces and distributed as souvenirs. 
The spot where the tree stood was 
marked by a granite monument. 


a ee 


Our idea of an optimist is a king who 
starts into exile with only an overnight 
bag. 








Latest Fashions 


7180—A pretty morning or porch frock designed for 
small (34-36), medium (38-40), large (42-44) d 
extra large (46-48) bust measure. A medium design 
requires 334 yards of 35 inch material. Five-eighths 
yard of contrasting material, 35 inches wide. is 
repuired, together with 7 yards of bias binding. |'> 
inches wide, to finish. 

6973—A stylish frock designed for 34, 36, 38. 40. 42 
and 44 inch bust measure. A 38 inch desgn requires 
534 yards of 39 inch material. without contrast. For 
contrast, 34 yard of 39 inch material is required 


7187—A comfortable suit for small boys 2 to 6 
years of age. A 4 year desi requires 1 yard for 
the blouse and % yard for the trousers, collar and 
cuffs. With long sleeves, the blouse requires 1'; 
yards. 

7110—A dainty party frock for little girls 2, 4, 6 and 
8 years of age. year design requires 17, yards 
of 35 inch material, together with 3 yards of |'> 
~~ -_ binding to finish. The ribbon bow requires 

yar 








afternoon or rty frock for 
omen of age. 10 year design 
without sleeves 2% yards of material 39 
inches wide—with yy -4, 3 yards. The sash of 
ribbon requires 242 yards. If finished with plaiting. 

6 yard, 39 inches wide, cut in strips to measure & 
pe 13%4 inches wide, is required. 

7072—A pretty frock for little girls 6 months to ¢ 
years of age. One and one-half yards of 32 inch 
material are required for a 2 year design, together 
with 3 yards of lace edging for trimming. 

6980—A dainty rock for misses 12, 14, 16 and 18 
years of age. A year design soe 314 yards 
of 39 inch a Tie and sash of ribbon require 
3 yards. 

7172—A _ charming afternoon frock for stout figures 
with slender hips, designed for 38, 40, 42, 44. 46, 4 
50 and 52 inches bust measure. A 46 inch design 
requires 5% yards of 39 yy material. The vestee 
of lace requires 44 yard, 10 inches wide. 

7118—A pas yo designed in small (34-36 

medium (38-40 > anes (42-44) and extra large (46 48) 
bust measure. A medium desi requires 4'2 a 
of 36 — material. Two-thir | ee of contrast 
material is required, cut length 

6986—A pretty frock for little misses 4, 6, 8 and |) 
years of age. A 10 year design requires 2 yards of 39 
inch material. Three-eighths yard additional is Te- 
quired for collar and sleeves. Three and one-fourth 
yards of plaited lace or chiffon is required to im 

—ae simple dress for tiny tots 1 to 5 years of 

4 year design with sleeves requires «+ 
yards a 35 inch material, without sleeves, 17 yards 
Three-eighths yard of 35 inch material, cut crosswis¢ 
is required for yoke, hem facings and band cuffs 

7196—A_ comfortable play garment Gesigned for 
children 6 months, 1 and 2 years of age. cat 

design requires 1% yards of 32 inch ote. aerial “ 
gether with 2% y of bias ame ge 

6387—A jaunty suit a i 
of age. A 4 year 
material with %4 yard of 


a peruing 
8, 10 and 1 





4 and 6 ye ars 
P ae of 40 inch 
Fa kt ng for collar 3° 
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ON THE AIR 





RCA IN TROUBLE 
T Radio Corporation of Amer- 


ica’s direct participation in 

broadcasting is imperiled by de- 
clination of the Supreme Court to in- 
terfere in anti-trust judgment against 
it. More than 1,400 RCA licenses and 
17 suits involving $48,000,000 are in- 
volved. The De Forest Radio Co. led 
the attack on the alleged monopoly. 


Morton Downey, who staged a sen- 
sational come- 
back via the radio 
and CBS, dotes on 
sitting down and 
eating three dish- 
es of ice cream at 
a time. His voice 
reminds one of a 
roadside cottage 
and Irish stew yet 
he wears nothing 
but silk underwear 
winter and sum- 
mer. 


Until he was 16 
years old Bert 
Lown, CBS orches- 
tra leader, wanted to be a motorcycle 
cop. He now manages 16 orchestras 
and plays by a system of numbered 
notes known as “arithmetic.” He 
wrote the song hit, “Bye, Bye Blues!” 





Downey 


The Federal Radio Commission has 
no authority to banish “lotteries” on 
the air as requested by the newspapers 
from which radio has stolen great gobs 
of advertising. Such things are barred 
in the press but the ether is not yet 
subject to advertising curb. But there 
is every likelihood that the next Con- 
gress will be asked to extend the same 
restrictions to radio. 


Howard Petrie is the tallest an- 
nouncer on the NBC staff. He is six 
feet four. 


Roy Shelley, billed as “the poet of 
the uke,” claims to be descended from 
the poet, Percy Shelley. 


_ “Little Orphan Annie” over the air 
is 10-year-old Shirley Bell of Chicago 
and her playmate, “Joe Corntassel,” 
is Alan Baruk, 12, of the same city. 


That caricature of Frederic William 
Wile in our April 25th issue now 
adorns the mirror in the room of his 
small daughter away at boarding 
school. 


“Buddy” (yes, we like that better 
than Charles) Rogers of movie fame 
will soon head his own orchestra over 





NBC. Francis X. Bushman, minus the 
wealthy wife he advertised for but 
never got, is broadcasting over CBS. 
Both are trying to retrieve some of 
their lost popularity. 


OO 


HAITI’S BIRDS CATALOGUED 


For an island once reputed to be 
birdless Haiti proved to be an inter- 
esting collecting ground for Smith- 
sonian Institution collecting expedi- 
tions. As a result of a series of these 
expeditions that institution has just 
issued an exhaustive catalogue of the 
rare and queer birds found hiding in 
Haiti’s thickets, Among the many in- 
teresting species found by Dr. Alex- 
ander Wetmore, assistant secretary of 
the Smithsonian, is the “zumbadorcito” 
or “vervain hummer,” the second 
smallest bird in the world. This tiny 
feathered creature, says Dr. Wetmore, 
is about the size of a bee and is rather 
pugnacious. Other curious species 
catalogued by Dr. Wetmore are the 
palm chat, which he labels the island’s 
bird communist and the lizard cuckoo, 
which feeds principally on small 
lizards. 





ODD, ISN’T IT? 





The Georgia court of appeals has ruled 
that a son-in-law is NOT a member of 
the wife’s family. 

Eddie Cooney, inmate of Auburn (N. Y.) 
prison, is suing for damages for the loss 
of his arm while working in the license 
plate shop. 

Anthony Fokker, Dutch airplane de- 
signer, printed his own money to pay his 
employees during the war. 

Senior students at the Hollywood (Cal.) 
high school were questioned as to their 
desires for the future and not a single 
one wanted to enter the movies. 

The British Railways’ Freight Associa- 
tion recently classified portable type- 
writers as musica] instruments. 

The golf course at Monte Carlo often 
has snow upon it while surf bathing is 
indulged in on the beach. The reason is 
the links are 2,600 feet above the sea, or 
20 minutes away via auto. 

A bicycle club has been formed in 
Hollywood. 

In Turkey when the moon goes into 
eclipse the natives think a wolf is eating 
old Luna and they shoot in the air in 
an effort to hit and kill the wolf. 

The sweetest smelling orange blossoms 
come from the sour orange trees. 





50 SONG HITS 
Words and Music! 





WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT AND GUITAR CHORDS 
The world’s greatest collection of Mountain Ballads and 
old-time songs — songs that you have heard over the radie 
and on phonograph records. Here is a chance for you te 
learn them and sing them to the simplified piano accom- 
paniment or guitar chords! You'll enjoy having the words 
@nd music to these 60 song hits. 
HALLELUJAH I'M A BUM 
DYING COWBOY BIRMINGHAM JAIL 
WHEN THE WORK’S ALL DONE THIS ane 
SHE’LL BE COMIN’ ROUND .—e J at AIN 
EAST } UND TRA 
DGED IN BLACK 
HAND ME DOWN my goer nee pp ay 
GOLDEN SLIPPERS BURY 
THE PRAIRIE FOUR THOUSAND Y YEARS J AGO 
THE ROVIN’ GAMBLER 
WE NEVER SPEAK AS WE PASS BY 
and 37 Other Big Song Hits 
Send 25c for a year’s subscription to o' 
EVERYDAY rm IFE, which pam mb my be 
all the family, stories, fashion department, household hints, 
beauty pass: girl’s department, etc., etc., and 35 extra or 
60¢ in all and we will send our magazine to you for one year 
and this great collection, both for only 60c. A wonderful 
offer. Write today. You'll be pleased. 


EVERYDAY UiFE. 78SH 337 W. Madison Street, CHICAGO 


Klow J Ria 
Myself of 





















Write and I will tell you 
my own story as to how I rid 
) myself of this disease without medi- 
} cal treatment, salves or injections. 
2) F.0.R. 43, Box 127, Woodside, 
New York 


EARN MONEY 


AT HOME 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 






or full time at home coloring photographs. 


No experience . No canvassing. We 
instruct you by our new simple Photo-Color 
process and supply you with work. Write 
for particulars and Free Book to-day. 
The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
138 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 
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to yourself, for your trouble. 
NAMES 


eee eee eeeeeeee 


Like finding money ® 


informed and cheered up—and you have a couple of friends who you know also want it. 
the $2 to us and we will send the paper a year—52 wonderful. issues, each one better than the last—to each of them—and also a year 
Write the three addresses below. 


Thanks in advance. 
ST. or R. F. D. 
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You 8 The Pathfinder every week—to keep y 
Just collect $1 apiece from them, remit 


Address, BR PATHFINDER, Wasting, Cc. 
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LUCID INTERVALS 


Teacher—Jimmie, can you 
tell me how matches are made? 

Jimmie—No ma’am, but I 
don’t blame you for asking. 

Teacher—What do you mean? 

Jimmie—Well, mother says 
you have been trying to make 
a match for 30 years, 





Mistress—Now are there any 
questions you would like to 
ask? 

New Maid—Yassum. Where- 
all shall Ah put yo’ car after 
Ah gets mine in de garage? 


Golliwog—Mrs. Lucas is al- 
ways complaining that she has 
so little to wear. 

Pollywog—Well, I saw her at 
a ball last night and she seemed 
to be wearing it. 


“Millie’s father likes the 
modern young sheiks.” 

“An eye to business, my boy. 
He owns a ukulele factory.” 





W ood- 


Parrot—How’s Mr. 
pecker this morning? 

W oodpecker—Top hole, 
thank you, top hole. 


Employer—What did you do 
with that bunch of checks I 
had on my desk. 

New Janitor—Was dem 
things checks? Ah _ thought 
dey was jes’ advustisements an’ 
Ah burnt ’em up, like you tole 
me to. 

Employer—Burnt them up! 
Jumping Jehosophat, I’ve been 
working for a month to collect 
enough money to meet our pay 
roll—and now I haven’t even 
a list of the people who paid 
me. 


Lady of House—Have 
ever been offered work? 
Dusty Rhodes—Only once, 
ma’am. Aside from that I’ve 
met with nothing but kindness. 


you 


Father (reading aloud to 
son)—“‘*And after a time he 
awoke to find himself a very 
rich man.” 

Mother—I wouldn’t 
Bobby fairy stories, dear. 

Father—Fairy story, nothing. 
I'm reading about last night’s 
heavyweight championship 
fight. 


read 


Fuller Mush — You know, 
Katharine, I’ve lost my heart 
this evening. 

Katharine—Don’t worry. I’m 
sure everybody here is honest. 


Quiz—What’s the difference 
between a husband and an ice- 
man? 

Quip—My feeble brain won't 
answer. 

Quiz—Well, a husband has 
only one wife while an iceman 
takes his pick. 


Stockett—He who laughs last 
laughs best. 

Sellers—Yeah, but he soon 
gets a reputation for being 
dumb. 


“IT don’t know the meaning 
of superstition.” 

“Well, all you’ve got to do 
is look in your dictionary.” 


Mrs. Getwedd—When you 
found you couldn’t accept the 
invitation to my wedding why 
didn’t you send your regrets? 

Miss Sourgrape — Oh, I 
thought you’d have enough of 
your own pretty soon, 


Teacher—Why did the people 
of old believe that the world 
was flat? 

Voliva, jr.—Because they did- 
n’t have a school globe to prove 
that it was round, 

“Did Annabelle marry for 
love or money?” 

“She married a college pro- 
fessor.” 


Mrs. Ippi—No one ever talks 
about Alida Piebake. 

Miss Ouri—Poor dear; hasn’t 
she any friends at all? 


Goforth—My mother-in-law 
has only visited my home once 
since I got married. 

Comeback—You’re lucky. 

Goforth—Lucky? 
never left! 


She’s 





The Mrs. (at 4 a. m)—Is 
that you, John? 

Hubby—T hrough the courtesy 
of the Bulova Watch company, 
we give you the correct time. 
It is now exactly 30 minutes 
after 12 o’clock, Eastern Stand- 
ard time. 





Friend—Is your poetry al- 
ways returned? 

Rhymer—Not unless I en- 
close stamps. 


“The new abattoir is to be 
in colonial style.” 

“Just the same, it won't 
smell very cologne-ial.” 


Mrs. Hotstuff—So you told 
me you were at the office late 
last night. 

Hotstuff—Y-yes, m-my dear. 

Mrs. Hotstuff—Then please 
explain how it was Mr. Tuff 
saw you at the cabaret. 

Hotstuff—Oh, that wasn’t me. 
I saw that fellow there myself, 
and Ill admit he looked very 
much like me. 


Ripsnort—I’m afraid Skin- 
ner’s married life isn’t going 
to be very happy. 

Shusher—Why not? 

Ripsnort—Well, I was watch- 
ing the bride’s mother all 
through the marriage cere- 
mony, and the old lady looked 
too blamed cheerful to suit me. 


Mrs. Justwedd—No hugs or 
kisses now, dear. I’m reading 
a mystery book. 

Justwedd—Why, that book 
looks like our household budget 
book. 

Mrs. Justwedd—It is! 


Hoboken—I hear that Google 
is doing a turn at the Palace 
theater. What does he do? 

Shamokin—Oh, he turns up 
the seats after the last show. 


“My husband’s so busy at the 
office that he only gets home 
for about an hour a day.” 

“That’s too bad!” 

“Well, it could be worse, but 
I manage to be away from the 
house when he’s there.” 


Harold—Mama, may I go out- 
side to see the eclipse of the 
sun? 

Mama—Yes, Harold, but don’t 
get too near. 


“So you have a baby sister. 
What’s her name?” : 
“We don’t know. We can’t 
understand a word she says.” 


Sf 


Shears—Hello, my friend 
how’s business? 

Sawbuck—Well, at la 
turned the corner. 

Shears—What do you mea; 


by that? 

Sawbuck—It’s entered a })\ing 
alley. 

Doremifa—I went to a fellow 


yesterday who by feeling th, 
bumps on my head told m 
what kind of a man I wa 
Solasido—Yeah? Well, [ can 
tell by feeling the bumps on 
your head just what kind of a 
woman your wife is. 


Merchant—Madam, these are 
the finest eggs we’ve had for 
months, 

Miss Rott—Never mind: | 
don’t want any you’ve had for 
months. 


Medium—Our spirits are in 


harmony. I can sense an aura 
about you— 

Defuniak—That_ ain’t an 
aura, lady—it’s hair tonic. 


Miss Batch—Here, Porter! 

Porter—Yes, Madam, what |s 
it you wish? 

Miss Batch—There are (two 
strange men under my bed and 
I want you to put one of them 
out. 


Mistress—I can see a spider 
web in the corner, Sarah. 1 
what do you attribute that? 

Sarah—To a spider, ma‘am. 


Simpleton—There are som 
men in Hammerstein’s jewelry 
store taking stock. 

Policeman—Well, what of it: 


Simpleton—They’re wearins 
little black ‘masks. 
Pgad—I never knew 


meaning of bliss until I mar 
ried. 

Pfogie—Oh, I’m so glad you 
are happy. 

Pgad—Who said so? Beto! 
I was well off and didn’t know 
it. 


Broccoli—Why weren't 
at your chum’s wedding 
terday? 

Spinachi—I prefer to re: 
ber him as he was in life. 
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A NEW FRENCH PRESIDENT 


The national assembly of France, 
consisting of the more than 900 mem- 

pers of both houses of parliament, met 
in the palace at Versailles and elected 

Paul Doumer, 74-year-old president 

of the senate, to succeed Gaston Dou- 
mergue as president of France for a 

year term. The election was 
exciting than usual because 
Aristide Briand at the last minute 

1OW yielded to the entreaties of friends 
Une and entered the race. On the first 
ballot Doumer received 442 votes and 

—— Briand 401, with some 50 scattering. 
pas F Neither having a clear majority Briand 
refused to permit his name to be used 
again. On the second ballot Doumer 
received 504 and Senator Pierre Mar- 
raud 334. Although the vote was not 
interpreted as a reflection on the for- 
eign minister, Briand immediately of- 
hs fered his resignation from the post 
which he has held for six or seven 
vears. Premier Laval refused to ac- 
cept the resignation and prevailed 
upon the international statesman to 


| seven 
more 


remain in the cabinet at least until 
. after the meeting of the Council of the 

3 League of Nations and the commission 
. for consideration of the pan-European 
economic federation which Briand 


himself originally proposed. The new 
president of France, who is regarded 
as a safe and sane man of the conserv- 
ative republican school, lost four sons 
in the World war. He is a strict 
abstainer, never drinking anything 
but water, a fact which was not 
hawked about during the campaign 
for fear it might injure his chances 





ire im of election. 
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Is it proper for an Englishman 
visiting in the United States to go to 
or! speakeasies? The Earl of Beauchamp, 
hat is who is chancellor of the University 
of London, says yes. “It’s perfectly 
true I went to a speakeasy several 
limes when in New York recently,” the 
earl replied when asked to explain 
such an admission made in an address 
-nider ata commencement dinner. “I saw 
1. To nothing wrongin it. I was doing what 
it? every self-respecting Englishman who 
Yam likes to drink now and again was do- 
ing every day.” In other words, the 
chancellor of the University of London 
believes that when a person is in 
New York he should do as the English 
on do in London. 


A BUSINESS-LIKE GOVERNOR 


Julius L. Meier, the Jewish governor 

of Oregon, who got into politics in a 

oad very unusual way, is giving a very 
interesting demonstration of business 
administration. Owner of Portland’s 

w biggest department-store, Governor 
Meier has applied department-store 
methods to the state business, even to 

{ you Miithe extent of having the store’s pur- 
° chasing department check all pur- 
chases of state supplies. So direct, 
*pen, and efficient have been his 


methods that Governor Meier won 
over a hostile state legislature to 
support his measures. His success, 
according to the governor, lies in his 
freedom from political ties and politi- 
cal ambitions. He was drafted for the 
race when his close friend and former 
law partner, George W. Joseph, 
suddenly died during his campaign, 
which was largely based on the 
freedom of speech. 

seieeaiaiaiadialiitiisiaininasies 

DON’T BANK ON IT 

The University of California is offering 

a course in how to travel in Europe. The 
first lesson is probably how to get away 
with the bank’s bankroll. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


ertising is the great bridge which brings producer and con- 
a seller and saree. gee orem and worker together. With 
The P. 
chance to profit by this modern force. ‘Haye you anything to sell, 
ant help? Want « 
partner? Wanta position ? 7? Want to loan or borrow money ? Want 
te work up a nice business at home, through the mails ? All you 
need do is tel! your story. in the fewest words possible and broad 
cast it through Pathfinder. Cost: 60 cents a word. No adver- 
tisement accepted for less than 14 words--$8.40. Cash must ac- 
company order. Count avert word, abbreviation, number, initial, 
etc. No display type. First five words or less, capital letters; <i 
ance, lower case. Address: THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C 




















AGENTS 


AGENTS—Make a Dollar an Hour. 
patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all 


Sell Mendets, a 
utensils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 312, Amsterdam, Y 


CALIFORNIA PERFUMED BEADS, selling like Hot 
Cakes. Agents coining money. Catalog free. Mis- 
sion Factory O, 2328W Pico, Los Angeles, Calif 


AGENTS CLEANING UP with new sensational line 

of $2.95 Autoseat Covers. Commissions daily. Sea- 
son on. Outfit free. Quality Manufacturers, VV-1834 
North Ave., Chicago 


SELL BANKRUPT BARGAINS ~ at amazing prices 
‘rom Home or Auto. Big | enna Distributors, 
Devt. _10: Superior, Chic 


FARM LANDS AND REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash. no matter 
—y 4 located, particulars free. Real Estate Sales- 
map Dept. 15 incoln, Nebr 


“HELP WANTED—MALE, FEMALE 


MEN—To distribute circulars, almanacs, samples, etc., 
for National Advertisers. Spare or full time, 

Experience unnecessary No selling or soliciting. 

Good pay. Write International, 4701 Sheridan Rd., 
pt. Chicago 














z x ________—sSINSTRUCTION 7 : 

STEADY U. 8S. GOVERNMENT JOBS. $105—$250 
Month. Men-women, 18-50. Sample coaching free. 

Write to-day. Franklin Institute, Dept. E-24, 
hester. N 


es 


a ee 


I Rl __ INVENTIONS ated sort 
INVENTIONS WANTED—patented, unpatented If 
you have an idea for sale, write, Hartley, Box 928, 
Bangor, Maine 
INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
patented Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co. 168 
Enright, St. Louis, Mo ° 
NEY TO LOA! 


LOANS TO HEIRS on their share in estates, 
funds. Old defaulted bonds bought 
iscount. 170 dway y 4 


MEDICAL 








trust 
Chatham 


COUGHS STOPPED OR NO PAY. Write for free 
booklet telling how it is done. Nashville Medicine 
Co., 5 Benson Bldg.. Nashville, Tenn.  __ ae 
“ARE YOU SICK OR AILING? Regardless of 
trouble send for Free Literature describing Nature’s 
own remedy. No drugs. J. E. Scally, 4831 Dailey 
Ave.. Detroit, Mich.’’ 
OF DT RES a) =N 


GARTER COMFORT FROM ANKLE. Pair 54 cents. 
Dr. Benzion Wolf, 3159 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 


THREE MEN’S SHIRTS, $1.00. State color, size. 
Roger Ames Christopher St. tclair, N. J. 


OLD GOLD, ETC. 


CASH FOR GOLD TEETH. Highest prices. Infor- 
mation free. Southwest Gold & Silver Co., Box 
68PH, Fort Worth, Tex 


a 


BETTER QUALITY! Golden yellow smoking tobacco, 
five pounds $1.00. Rich red chewin five pounds 
$1.5 rk's Riv Pl tio entucky 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—Write for our Free book, “How To Get 

Your Patent’’ and Evidence of Invention. Send 
model or sketch of invention for Inspection and 
Instructions Free. Easy Payments. Randolph Co., 
Dept. 469. Washingt D.C. 

















PERSONAL 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE easily, inexpensively re- 
lieved, without drugs. 


Send address. James 
Stokes, Mohawk, Florida. 


RITERS SERVIC 


SONGWRITERS—Read “Son Requirements of Talk- 

ing Pictures, Radio and eco an explanatory 
instructive book Sent Free to aspiring writers of 
words for songs. We compose, arrange music and 
secure copyrights. Write to-day. P. Newcomer Asso- 
ciates. 1674 Broadway. New York. 


COMPOSERS—VERSE OR MUSIC. Brilliant ™ 
tunity. Write at once. VanBuren, 2384 McClur 
dg., Chicago. 





If You 
are short of money 


If your income is not sufficient to pro- 
vide all of the things you would like to 
have for yourself, your home or your 
family—if you want a greater income, a 
bigger bank account or more spending 
money, let us help you just as we have 
helped hundreds of others make extra 
cash in their spare time. 


Our plan is 


Simple—Dignified 
Requires 
No Experience—No Investment 


If you are anxious to convert some of 
your leisure moments into ready cash, 
Write your name and address plainly on 
the coupon below and we'll tell you 
about what others are doing and the op 
portunities open to you as our subscrip 
tion representative in your commiunity 
Sign and mail coupon TODAY, 


—_— — — No Obligation Inquiry Blank — — —— 


SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER, 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


I want to increase my income. Please send me 


free particulars about your plan 


Name 


$-ALWAYS HAVE LUCK!--$- 


Unlucky in Money, Games, 
Love or Business? You 
should carry a pair of gen- 
ulne MYSTIC BRAHMA 
RED LIVE HIGHLY MAG- 
NETIC LODESTONES., 
Rare, amazing, Compellin 

Attractive, these LIV 

LODESTONES are carried 
by Occult Oriental people 
as a POWERFUL LUCKY 
CHARM, one to prevent 
Bad Luck, Evil and Mis- 
fertune, and the other to attract much Good Luck, Love, 
Happiness and Presperity. Special, only $1.97 for the 
two. With free full instructions. Pay postman $1.97 
and 15c postage on delivery. Satisfaction or money re- 
funded. You can be LUCKY! Order yours TODAY! 
Dept. 32, P. S. BUREAU, General P. 0. Box 72, BROOKLYN N.Y. 


NOTICE! We absolutely GUARANTEE these genuine Mystic 
Brahma Lodestones are ALIV Just what vou want, for they 
ae the Real Thing--POWERFUL HIGHL Y MAGNETIC! 


Quit Tobacco 


the easy natural way. Tobacco weakens your sexual 

glands, destroys beauty. White Cross Anti-Tobacco Treat- 

ment is ecentinessy prepared to aid men and 

' women banish quickly all desire for Smoking. 
Chewing or Snuff. Pleasant. Harmless. Endor 

by thousands. Established 1912. Write today for 

free booklet and trial offer. If it helps you, tell 


your friends. address: WHITE CROSS, Ine. 


yet «= 374 ‘Mfrs. Exchange Bullding, Kansas City, Mo, 
— Western Offices : Denver—Los Angeles. 


If you are suffering from Stomach Ulcers, 
Gastritis, Acidosis, Indigestion, Sour 
Stomach or any other form of stomach 
disturbances, mail Coupon below AT 
ONCE, with your name and address to 
UDGA CO. 942 Dakota Bidg., St. Paul, 
Minn. We will send you, FREE OF 
CHARGE, interesting booklet, amazing 
testimonial letters from former sufferers 
and a $1,000.00 REWARD offer guarantee- 
ing the truth of these letters. 


UDGA CO., 942 Dakota Bidg., $t. Paul, Minn. 
Send me FREE booklet on stomach troubles 
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New Book on Rectal and 





olonic Diseases Sent Free! 





Thousands Are 
Writing for This 
Valuable Book 


Based on Thirty Years of 
Experience in Largest 
Institution of Its Kind 


Learn the Facts That 
You Should Know 


Physicians agree that hem- 
orrhoids (piles) and other 
rectal ailments are one of 
the greatest causes of human 
suffering. 


Few persons afflicted with 
these troubles realize the 
seriousness of their condition 
and how these troubles, un- 
less corrected, may become 
incurable. 


The book which we offer 
to send you free — without 
obligation of any kind—tells 
you in 3 are easy -to-under- 
stand language how rectal 
ailments affect all classes— 
men and women, old and 
young —in fact, authorities 
state that 60% of men and 
women past middle age are 
suffering from some form of 
these disorders. And today 
untold thousands continue to 
‘ suffer, losing both time and 
money that total millions of 
dollars. 


Common Symptoms 
Not Recognized 


It often happens that many who 
are suffering from hemorrhoids or 
other kindred ailments, fail to 
recognize headaches, constipation, 
indigestion, nervousness, and other 
such symptoms as the warnings 
from Nature that some more serious 
ailment is present. They wait, in a 
vain effort, to gain relief—others 
being treated first one way, then 
another, even submitting to dan- 
gerous surgical operations, only to 
learn later that their distress has 
grown worse instead of better. 


Accept This Free Offer 


Get your copy of this Free Book 
“The McCleary Treatment of Rec- 
tal and Colonic Diseases.” With 
this new book you will receive our 
Reference List, which contains 
names and addresses, with volun- 
tary expressions of the writers, on 
the results obtained at the Mc- 
Cleary Clinic. Among these hun- 
dreds of former patients you will 
doubtless find someone whom you 
know personally or at least some- 
one near you, for our former 
patients come from almost every 
community of any size in every 
state. You may ask them for their 
endorsement of this institution in 
their own words. JUST SEND 
THE COUPON ON THIS PAGE 
for the Free Book. 





Mrs. John R. Barger, 306 Spruce Street, Altoona, Pa. — “I am 
only too glad to have an opportunity to tell others about the 
McCleary Clinic and the wonderful results of their treatment.” 


Have Found Permanent Relief! 
More than 23,000 Men and Women Have 


Been Successfully T 
Clinic — Read 


“Words cannot express my 
gratitude to you and your staff for 
the great relief I have obtained 
after years of suffering with piles 
and other rectal troubles. I can 
truthfully say that I feel ten years 
younger than I did before going to 
the McCleary Clinic. Am gaining 
weight and feel like doing a man’s 
work.”—Elma Price, Rochester, Ill. 


“It has been eight years since I 
came to you for treatment. I am 
still praising the McCleary Clinic 
and telling everyone of the wonder- 
ful cure and trying to persuade 
others to go to you.”—Mrs. T. S. 
Lacey, Salina, Kan. 


“It was my fourth experience 
when I went to the McCleary Clinic 
for treatment and I dreaded it very 
much, and was slow to make up my 
mind about going, as I felt it would 
mean great suffering again. I was 
greatly relieved. It was the mildest 
treatment that I had ever received 
under any doctor’s care. It is dif- 
ficult for me to find words to ex- 

ress my gratitude for what you 
ave done for me.”—Mrs. S. E. 
Morgan, Winnebago, Neb. 


“I took treatment from the Mc- 
Cleary Clinic for Piles which some- 
times protruded, and I can say I 
am ‘cured absolutely. Never have 
had a return of the trouble since. 
Their price was reasonable and the 
utmost kind consideration was 


reated at The McCleary 


What Some Say 


shown me at all times.”—A. F. 
McCue, Corona, Calif. 


“After suffering for over 30 
years with piles and other rectal 
troubles, I was beginning to think 
there was no help for me. I was 
forced to give up all work as my 
whole body was so badly affected. 
One day a friend gave me the Mc- 
Cleary address ... My rectal 
troubles are all gone now and I am 
just feeling fine and I certainly am 
happy .. . I will cheerfully answer 
any letters.””—Albert E. Nolton, 23 
Prospect St., Binghampton, N. Y. 


Write for Free Book 
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Colon Disorders 
Sure to Prevent 


Good Health 


Constipation Is a Common 


Symptom Along With 
Many Others 





Patients Come from Every 
Section of the Country for 
this Rational Treatment 



































Some types of colon disorders 
are direct factors in many cases 
of chronic ill health. Experience 
has proved that the diseased colon 
must be intelligently treated before 
health may be restored. 

CONSTIPATION is the most 
common symptom of colon trouble. 
It may be caused from a colon that 
is filled with waste matter (caked 
like a rusty pipe) or be caused from 
the colon losing its normal! position. 
The colon may lose its strength 


and be unable to keep the waste 
matter moving along the canal 
which results in constipation. In 
spastic colitis the contraction of the 


colon may result in an obstinate 
constipation. Many of the most 
common colon troubles are explain- 
ed in our book. 
RHEUMATISM, ARTHRITIS, 
HEADACHES, GALL BLADDER 
TROUBLE, APPENDICITIS, KID- 
NEY TROUBLE, WEAKNESS, 
LOSS OF APPETITE, NERV 0US- 
NESS, DESPONDENCY, D!ZZI- 
NESS and a large number of other 
chronic conditions can resu!t from 


colon trouble. In fact, if colon 
trouble is present, good health 
cannot exist. 

Men and women prominent in 
all branches of commercia! and 
professional life have come to us 
for treatment of colonic as well as 


rectal disorders. On this page you 
will find opinions of the McCleary 
treatment, told in their own words, 
by a few former patients. The 
people who have found the way to 
renewed health and freedom from 
pain and worry include bankers, 
farmers, lawyers, professional! and 
business men, railroad emp! 
and officials, teachers and ! 
wives—men and women from every 
station in life, of all ages, from 
every section of the United States 
and foreign countries. 

If you wish information 
colon diseases, fill out coupo: 
a case-history blank will be 
you without obligation. 

Read this new book, fron 
largest institution in the 
devoted exclusively to the treatment 
of rectal and colonic diseases 


When you send for the new Book, pioneers in the non-surgica! treat 
feel free to ask any question in re- ment of hemorrhoids. Resolve 
gard to your specific case. Use the day that these afflictions shal! not Richard 
— a postcard or a personal rob you of/ health, time and 
etter. money. Act now. Use the sy nth 
we ewewew ew est ee es es ees eww ewe 
I McCleary Clinic, 2382 Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. lm when o 
| Please send me your Free Book and Reference List. It is understoo! | 
| that this does not obligate me in any way. | 
| Name | 
| | 
, Cer oe ae 
\ I have Colon (] Rectal (] Trouble. EVI 
. Street or R. F. D. 
1 Town Ee 
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